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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
25 cents a year, in the United States of America, 
except C hicago, where it is 50 cents), and Mexico; 

in Canada 35 cents; and in all other countries in 
the Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for post- 


age. Sample copy free. 





fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 10c. 
14 lines make one iuch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 
Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 


Cl ek i ek a ee 


National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 
3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


General Manager —- Treasurer — 
. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 





t@ If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 
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Honey as a Health-Food.—This is a 16 
page honey-pamphlet intended to help in- 
crease the demand for honey. The first 
part of it contains ashort article on “ Honey 
as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. Miller. It 
tells w pets to keep honey, how to liquefy it, 
etc. The last part is devoted to “ Honey- 
Cooking Recipes”’ and “Remedies Using 
Honey.” It should be widely circulated by 
those selling honey. The more the people 
are educated on the value and uses of 
honey, the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a 2-cent 
stamp: 50 copies for 70 cents; 100 for $1.25: 
250 for $2.25: 500 for $4.00: or 1000 for $7.50. 
Your business card printed , free at the bot- 
tom of front page on all orders for 100 or 
more copies. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 





3-Banded Italian Bees 


The best all-around bees on earth. My 
stock is composed of selections from my 
own strain of 3-banded Italians that were 
awarded diploma at the Pan-American Ex. 
position, and The A. I. Root Co. clover stock, 


Tested queens, $1.00; select tested queens, 
$1.50; fair breeding queens, $3.00; extra-select 
breeders, $5.00—ready to go promptly. Un- 
tested queens, 75c; select untested queens, 
$1.00—ready early in March. Yours for a 
prosperous 1907, 


W. 0. VICTOR, 
Queen Specialist, HONDO, TEXAS 


ITALIAN QUEENS | € 


Fine young prolific 3 and 5 banded 

Italian Queens, by return mail. Un- 

tested only 60c, or $6.50 a dozer. 

Tested, 75c or $8 adczen. Extra fine queen, $1. 
J. L. Fajen, ALMA, Mo. 
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tors have represented the latest 
and best in incubator building. 
They have stood the test of 
practical use all this time 
are farther in the lead than 
ever. Send for free Sold ona 


Reliable Incubator & Brooder® Money-Back 
Co., Box>B442, Quincy, Ill, Guarantee. 
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Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Veils, Smokers, Incubators, Brooders, Egg-Food, etc. Every 


thing needed for the ‘‘ Busy Bee’’ and the ** Industrious Hen.’’ Prompt shipments. 


LEWIS’ FAMOUS BEE-WARE. LEE’S POPULAR PRODUCTS FOR POULTRY 


Catalog for either, with instructions to beginners—Free. 
2Atf Cc. M. SCOTT CO. 1005 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind 


PURE ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE 


Full colonies, in up-to-date hives; 
choice Queens. 

Hershiser Wax-Press and other Lewis 
Bee-Supplies. Good Goods and Prompt 
Shipment. 











Nuclei and 


Any bee-keeper can save money, as long as the 
goods last, on almost any supplies needed next sea- 
son, by taking advantage of our 


Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 

Have sold several thousand dollars worth of 
these goods, and no complaint. 

(3 Send for list of Slightly Dam.- 
aged Goods to select trom at Reduced 
Prices. Also for 1907 Catalog of New Goods. 

Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax. Honey 
in 60-pound cans for sale. 


H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Go. er tx, 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 191 AND 193 Superior ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 
: (Three blocks north and one block east of our old location.) 











QUEENS FOR YOU 
Golden, Carniolan, Caucasian, and 3-band 
Italians—your choice. Prices: Untested, 75c ; 
Tested, $1.00. Prices on large quantities or on 
Bees given on application. Address, 


NEW CENTURY QUEEN-REARING CO. 
JOHN W.PHARR, Prop., Berctair, Texas. 
12Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Comb foundation made easily and 

uickly at less than half the cost of buying 

rom the dealers. Price of Press for L. frame 
sheets, $2.00. Other sizes, 25 cents extra. Price 
of the Press making the foundation directly on 
the wired frames, $2.59, any size wanted. 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 


KNOXVILLE, TENN, 


. Big Profits in Capons 
ae Pe Caponizing is easy—soon 
learned. Complete outfit 
with free instructions 
postpaid $2.50. 
Gape Worm Extractor %¢ 
Poultry Marker....... 2 
French Killing KnifeNe 
Capon Book Free. 


G.P Piling&Sen0o, ArchSt.,Phiiadelphia Ne 
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BEE-KEEPERS | SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS 


Write us now for our Catalog and get low k 
prices on good, honest, Ready for delivery April Ist. 
tested Queens, $1 each; Tested Queens, $2; 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES Select Tested, $3. You can only get good 


f th h ing. 
Our specialty is making Sections. All other Book your andere NOW. ee ae tons 
goods up-to-date. 


AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. H. M. PARKER, JR. 
10A34t Please mention the Bee Journal. JAMES ISLAND, S.C. 





Select Un- 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden or Leather Colored. One colony of 
this strain produced 280 fancy sections in one 
season. Order now for delivery in season. Un- 
tested Queen, 100; six, $5.00. Tested, $1.50 up. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 


2Atf R.D. 1. 


OSweGco. ILL. 





*¢ If goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.’’ 


By the Bee-Crank 






In the Bull’s-Eye. 







Established 1889 
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VER SHOOT at a target? 
You know when you have 
missed it because you 
don’t hear anything, al- 

though you pause to make sure 
the ball hasn’t been delayed in 
transit. When you hit the 
bull’s-eye the bell rings and it 
rings mighty quick. 

Now Indianapolis is right 
at the bull’s-eye of this great 
country. The center of population as determined 
by the United States census is within walking distance 
of my warerooms. It is adirect line from you to me, 
and from me back to you again. When you send an 
order for supplies and do not hear something quick, 








Walter S. Pouder 


it’sasign you’ve missed the bull’s-eye. Send it to me 
and before you know it you will realize that you've 
made a good shot. 

I don’t know much about red-tape. I just keep a 
lot of things on hand that I know you want, and 
when your order comes I pack ’em up and hustle em 
off to you—same day. The railroads are a great 
help to me, because they radiate in every direction 
from Indianapolis, and transfers and side-tracks do 
not have to be considered. 

I carry a full line of Root’s goods at Root prices, 
anc buy your Beeswax at highest market prices, 
returning goods you want in exchange for it before 
you have time to say ‘‘scat!’’ 


A select Hoosier-Italian untested Queen—on 
return train for a dollar; six for five. 


513-515 Massachusetts Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Does It Pay a Planing Mill Man to Make His Own Hives? 


An unsolicited statement of the matter from an Illinois bee-keeper: 


ELIAS BAMBERGER 


Manufacturer of 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS 


Contractors’ and Builders’ Supplies 
Including All Kinds of Window Glass 
Cor. Exchange and Adams Sts. 


ESTIMATES BPURNISHED ON APPLICATION 


, 


Freeport, Ill., June 11, 1907. 
The A. I. Root Co., 


Medina, O. 
Gentlemen: 

I received five of your AE52S-10 hives yesterday and 
find that I cannot make my own hives and supplies as cheap 
as yours and use the same quality of lumber. You can see 
by the head of this letter that if anyone can make hives 
cheaper than your prices or any of the so-called "trust 
hive" manufacturers, I ought to be able to do it, but using 
the same quality of lumber I cannot. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) John H. Bamberger. 


[@” The above is a representative letter from the many we have to the effect that our hives and other supplies can be 
purchased cheaper than a local mill can possibly make them. Our enormous output enables us to reduce the cost to 
the minimum without sacrificing quality. 








Write Nearest Branch or Agent for Catalog. 


Alabama Mississippi Ohio 
*Wetumpka.........-.eeeseeees J. M. Jenkins MOREE 5 ccsekonssotaeen George A. Hummer 
‘ Columbus Grove ........ McAdams Seed Co. 
Canada . Massachusetts Toledo......... Griggs Bros., 521 Monroe St. 
TOON. 5.<<02'9ceasenktasen E. Grainger & Co. . ’ , 
i Boston...... H. H. Jepson. 182 Friend Street Zanesville ............ceceee vee E. W. Pierce 
Calitornia Lyonsville ............++ W. W. Cary & Son Cincinnati ...................C. H. W. Weber 
Oi oo ose caskenccns Madary Planing Mill Maine 2146 Central Avenue 
*Los Angeles..........-- California National Mechanic Falls.......... The A. I. Root Co. Oregon 
Honey-Producers’ Association Maryland = 
Colorado Baltimore........... Rawlins Implement Co. Portland ................. Portland Seed Co. 
Denver...... .The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co. Michigan i? -mnsylvania 
Fruita...... Fruita rnit and Produce Ass’n Wall Makaoh 2...:..555 2000 M. H. Hunt & Son Dn Boi Se 
i . F gia eS Geor Hu | ee ee eee rothero rnol 
District of Columbia —— panes S. Seiten Philadelphia........--... The A. I. Root Co. 
Washington.............. The A. I. Root Co. Minnesota 10 Vine Street 
Georgia St. Paul ............ +--+: The A. I, Root Co. Williamsport..............e00. E. E. Pressler 
Maasai. «.<.2sccanacsacees Howkins & Rush 1024 Mississippi Street. 633 Lycoming Street 
124 Liberty St. Missouri 
Texas 
= eee A.LR c High Hill .....Jno. Nebel & Son saenty Co. 
Caicago ...........++-+. ie e _ oot Co, Springfield ............. Springfield Seed Co. Dallas ........... Texas Seed and Floral Co. 
144 ae treet. Oe Bs 65-0 i.ns-cccce eee Blanke & Hank on Astesio kis: wacesdbeaeaal ys rwein 
ndiana 7 MEP Kutksn obscene enn suena D. M. Edwards 
Indianapolis..............- Walter S. Pouder New Mexico P 
BIIIO 6.5. .00n600840000aanbe Vickery Bros. Sa a, Br Edward Scoggin Utah 
lowa New York Ogden .. 20... ccceee The Superior Honey Co. 
Des Moines ............. Joseph Nysewander Ree re The A, I. Root Co. 
Kansas Row York Clay......002<0as The A. I. Root Co. Virginia 
Agusta ...... 6. cece eeeeeeeeeees Carl F. Buck 44 Vesey Street. DROME. vincss s odeceasesss W. E. Tribbett 








* These dealers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 








THE A, I, ROOT CO,, Medina, Ohio 
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Get a Text-Book on Bees 


No better advice can be given to a be- 
ginner in bee-keeping, or to one who 
contemplates beginning, than to tell him 
to get a text-book on bee-keeping, a 
book of instruction about bees and their 
management. The study of such a book 
will give him more knowledge than he 
would gain in years of actual practice 
without any such help. The one who 
gets a bee-paper, thinking to depend 
alone upon that, is making a great mis- 
take. Much of what is contained in the 
periodical will be blind to him, as the 
readers of bee-periodicals are supposed 
to know what is contained in the text- 
books, and a constant repetition of 
fundamental principles would not be rel- 
ished by them. It is to the interest of 
the American Bee Journal to have as 
many subscribers as possible, but if you 
can not have both the book and the pa 
per, be sure to get the book first. 

SO _ 


Plan Now For Surplus Honey 


Not surplus honey to use on the table 
or to sell; but sealed combs of honey 
to give to the bees next spring. It is 
not likely they will be needed as much 
next year as they were this, but there’s 
no knowing; and the old saying is a 
good one, “Better be ready and not go, 
than to go and not be ready.” In any 
case you may be pretty certain that 
whatever the season next year, you can 
dispose of a number of such combs to 
good advantage. Enormous quantities 
of honey are used up in rearing brood. 
Nothing strange about that, either. It is 
not merely the material used to fill the 
brood-cells; we are told that the nurse- 
bees use more for their own 
than they feed to the brood. 


support 
If honey 


is not present in abundance, the bees 
seem to know enough to limit the 
amount of brood started, and so do not 
enter the period of harvest in full 
strength. Hence, the importance of ex- 
tra combs in the early season, especially 
with small hives. 

One way to provide such combs of 
honey is to have a part of all of the 
fall honey thus stored. Localities differ 
greatly in this respect; in some the fall 
flow being the chief harvest, in some 
there being no fall flow to speak of. 
Where one can not rely quite confidently 
on this fall flow, either part of the honey 
stored by each colony should be in these 
sealed combs, or else part of the 
nies should be devoted entirely to such 
purpose. The best time to decide in 
what way provision shall be made to 
meet the case next spring is now, if the 
decision has not already been made 


colo- 


i 
When to Give a Super to a Swarm 


If the surplus apartment or super 
is removed from the old hive and given 
to the swarm immediately upon the 
hiving of the latter, the queen is likely 
to begin laying in the super if no queen- 
excluder prevents. Either use an ex 
cluder, dr wait till the queen gets to 
work in the brood-chamber (perhaps 2 
or 3 before changing the super 


from the old hive to the swarm 


days) 


- 
Keeping the Queen Out of Sections 


Some find it necessary to have queen 
excluders under section-supers to avoid 
the disagreeable occurrence of brood in 
sections. Others say it is so rare a thing 
to find the queen straying into the sur 
plus apartment that it is not worth while 


to have the trouble of excluders, to say 
nothing of the expense. The secret of 
the difference probably lies in the fact 
that one uses small starters in the sec- 
tions and the other fills the sections with 
foundation When small starters are 
used, and little drone-comb in the brood- 
chamber, the desire for drone-brood 
cayses the bees to build drone-comb in 
the sections, and the queen to go up and 
lay there. If the sections are filled with 
worker-foundation, no drone-comb can 
be built there, hence no enticing of the 
queen out of the brood-chamber 


- ee = 
Preventi —_ : : 
revention of Second Swarms 


Usually it is not best to have any 
more than one swarm from each colony. 
Also, if honey be the object, it better 
to make the swarm as strong as possi- 
ble, depending upon the swarm for sur 
plus. When the swarm is hived, if it be 
set on the old stand and the old hive be 
put on a new stand 10 feet or so dis- 
tant, that will give the swarm all the 
field-force, and will often prevent fur 
ther swarming. A still better plan, al 
though a little more trouble, is the fol 
lowing: 

Set the swarm on the old stand, and 
set the old hive close beside t, both 
hives facing in the same direction as 
the old hive faced. In 7 days, move the 
old hive to a new place some 10 feet 
away. The field-bees that leave the old 
hive will, on their return, go straight 
to the old stand, and not finding their 
own hive there will join the swarm 
That will so weaken the mother colony 
that all thought of further 
will be given up. Not 
weakening tend in this 
also the fact that no honey is being 
brought in, and the provident creatures 
do not think it wise to swarm with star 
vation staring them in the face 


swarming 
only does the 
direction, but 


a 

“We Be(e) Brethren.” 
It speaks well for bee keep rs in gen 
] 


eral that a more brotherly feeling among 


them is growing all over the world 
American bee keepers owe much to the 
patient researches of their eminent 
brethren in Europe. On the other hand, 
European bee-keepers are increasingly 
alert to pick up any good thing that 
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may be 
and they 
proper credit. Dr. Bruennich, a very 
prominent Swiss authority, is quoted by 
F. Greiner as scoring American bee- 
keepers for their kindergarten position 
in the matter of queen-rearing, page 455. 
Whether such criticism is properly de- 
served or not, it is quoted to mention 
the fact that a man who could be thus 
severe where he supposed it deserved, 
is also large-hearted enough to offer 
commendation when he thought it de- 
served, as he did when he mentioned 
our G. M. Doolittle as a man whom he 
held in highest esteem as one of the 
foremost leaders in the world apicul- 
tural. 

It may not be amiss to say to Dr. 
Bruennich that conditions are not pre- 
cisely the same here as in Switzerland. 
So far as they have been tried, it seems 
that the general consensus of opinion is 
that in that country no foreign bees can 
compare with the natives. That being 
the case it is the part of wisdom to ex- 
clude the foreigners and bend all ener- 
gies to bring the natives to the highest 
state of perfection. But in this coun- 
try there is a greater unanimity. of opin- 
ion than in Switzerland, even, that opin- 
ion being that black bees are not the best 
for us; and so long as it is settled that 
the favorite must be a foreigner, and 
so long as there are foreigners yet un- 
tried, why not try them? 


found on this side the water, 
are frank to give, generally, 


> — 
Scissors for Queen-Clipping 


For this purpose a pair of small em- 
broidery scissors has been the favorite, 
but of late a pair of ordinary pocket 
scissors has been commended. These 
may be carried in the pocket safely the 
year ‘round, their blunt points allowing 
them to be carried in trousers’ pockets 
when the heat forbids the wearing of 
coat or vest. who have 
them claim that they are even superior 
to embroidery scissors. 


Some 
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Signs of Swarming 

Entire dependence can not be placed 
upon any outside Look inside; 
if no queen-cells are started, the bees 
have not yet taken under advisement 
the matter of swarming. If cells are 
started, you may expect the bees to 
swarm with the old queen about the 
time the first queen-cell is sealed. If a 
second swarm issues, you may expect 
it in the neighborhood of 8 days after 
the first swarm. If a second swarm 
does not issue within 15 days after the 
first, you need not watch any longer 
for it. 


signs. 


~> 
Dandelion as a Honey-Plant 

Gleanings for June 15 occupies no small 
space in singing the praises of the 
dandelion as a honey-plant, a valuable 
spring greens, its root-yielding the val- 
uable medicine taraxacum, as valuable 
cow-pasture, and as a plant with a 
flower of rare beauty, although unappre- 
ciated because so common. 

Regarding the same plant the follow- 
ing note has been sent to this office by 
Dr. Miller: 

“In this 


region the dandelion is a 


tried. 


honey plant of increasing importance. 
[ am told that the plant was unknown 
here 60 years ago. I know that it was 
scarce when I came here in 1856, but it 
has been gradually increasing each year, 
much to the distress of lawn-owners, 
and this year it is plentier than ever 
before. It first began blooming April 
23, and 2 months later the bees are 
still working on it to a small extent. 
If colonies had -been in full strength 
when dandelion was at its best, there is 
little doubt that surplus would have 
been stored from it. Only one more 
week left of June, and bees seem mostly 
occupied trying to rob, so the present 
outlook is for another season of fail- 
ure. 





eh 


The Mohr Extractor — A Swiss In- 
vention 


All the honey-extractors known up 
to the present time are inconvenient, ow- 
ing to the disposition of the comb- 
baskets, which are placed at the lower 
part of the rotating cylinder. It is thus 








dificult to reach the combs with the 
hand. It is always unpleasant to place 
them in and to turn them over. The 
work is disagreeable, for it is almost 
impossible to do it without soiling your- 
self. This extractor claims to do away 
with this inconvenience. The comb- 
baskets are placed in an open frame 
which can be laid back. The gearing is 
placed at the bottom. The bottom of 
the extractor is conical, which permits 
the honey to run out rapidly. 
— - oe a, 


Two Queens in 2a Hive 


Seed Time and Harvest quotes ap- 
provingly from Gleanings the plan of 
having 2 or more laying queens in a 
hive, given by E. W. Alexander, and 
then says: 


“The worst feature to overcome in 
giving our colonies 2 or more laying 
queens is in knowing how to introduce 
them safely. 

“Mr. A. does not give his method of 
introducing queens, but we will give 
ours. Our theory is that the antagonism 
shown by bees to a newly introduced 
queen is mainly on account of her scent, 
and for years the writer has success- 
fully introduced queens, without caging, 
at the same time the old one was re- 
moved, by dropping the stranger in a 
tea-cup partly filled with honey, taken 
from that hive, and completely submerg- 
ing her in it, after thinning with warm 
water if necessary, then pouring the 
whole into the center of the top of the 
hive. The bees will almost jnvariably 
proceed to lick her off and accept her 
without question; and according to Mr. 
A. it might not be necessary to remove 
the old queen in order to succeed.” 

It is no wonder that bee-keepers are 
set guessing as to how much a hitherto 
unbelievable thing can be done; but the 
guess of the Seed Time and Harvest 
does not seem the most plausible. Gen- 
erally speaking, a new queen is better 
received when the colony ¢s conscious of 
queenlessness. In the present case a 
queen is to be introduced where there 
is no thought of queenlessness, and so 
an unusually reliable method of intro- 
duction is needed. The method sug- 
gested is very old, and in many cases is 
successful, as indeed almost any plan 
is successful under favorable circum- 
stances, but it has generally been aban- 
doned as less reliable than the caging 


method. The guess will hardly pass 
muster. Next! 


— oe —_ 
Better Top-Protection 


Editor Root is enthusiastic over the 
advantage of having something more 
than a single thickness of board over a 
hive or a super. Some 20 years ago D. 
A. Jones called his attention to a row 
of hives the covers of which were cov- 
ered with white frost except oval spots 
over the centers of the clusters, the 
stronger the colony the larger the 
melted spot. That set Mr. Root to 
thinking that the heat wasted in melting 
these spots might be saved if the cov- 
ers’ were non-conductors of heat. He 
says: 

“Quite a number of the bee-keepers of 
the country are beginning to use 
double covers. 

“R.F. Holtermann and Dr. C. C. Miller 
are both strong advocates of such cov- 
ers. The former uses an extra piece of 
paper felting between the two covers. 
Dr. Miller uses only two _ thick- 
nesses of % boards with a dead-air 
space between. While this is good, it 
does not go quite far enough. Should 
we have a cool summer, and especially 
if we should have cool nights, there 
will be a lot of backward work in the 
supers unless the bees are provided with 
a good thick cover. 

“Those bee-keepers who are fortunate 
enough to own a double cover, one tele- 
scoping over the other, should place be- 
tween the two covers several folds of 
newspaper. Those who are still more 
fortunate in having a deep telescope 
cover would do well to interpose be- 
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tween the two some newspapers with 
the ends falling over the sides and 
ends; then shove a telescope cover snug- 
ly over the whole. 

“But there will be some who will find 
themselves without these telescope cov- 
ers. All such we would advise secur- 
ing some large squares of heavy manilla 





From A WEEKLY To A MontHiy.—lIn 
the American Bee Journal for June 27, 
we published the following: 


An ImMporTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


To the subscribers of the American Bee 
Journal:— 


Believing that the old American Bee 
Journal should occupy a wider field, and 
thus be a help to a larger number of 
readers, we have decided to issue it 
monthly, beginning with July (next 
month), instead of weekly, and at 25 
cents a year. This very low price will 
permit every bee-keeper everywhere to 
subscribe for it, even if he or she has 
only one colony of bees. Yes, and any 
one who is at all interested in bees as a 
Nature study will, no doubt, be glad 
to read it regularly. 

For 26% years the American Bee 
Journal has been issued every week, but 
it has been found that there are only 
about so many bee-keepers who are suf- 
ficiently interested in. bees to think that 
they need a weekly bee-paper. What we 
want is a larger constituency, hence we 
believe that by publishing the American 
Bee Journal once a month, and making 
the subscription price 25 cents a year, 
we will be able to reach the goal of our 
ambition sooner, and at the same time 
do a better service to all. The yearly 
price to Canada will be 35 cents; to 
England and other foerign countries in 
the Postal Union, 50 cents a year.) 

We believe that after a few months 
at least 99 percent of our present list 
of readers will see that we have done 
wisely in making the change mentioned. 

We are not quite ready to announce 
more of our plans just now, but will 
do so in the July number and in those 
immediately following it. We trust we 
may have the continued cooperation of 
all our old friends, and, of course, we 
expect very soon to enlist that of many 
thousands of new ones all over the 
world. 

We may say that the monthly Ameri- 
can Bee Journal will contain at least 32 
pages each issue. The weekly number 
was supposed to contain 16 pages, so 
that under the new plan there will be 
half the quantity of reading matter at 
only one-fourth the former cost. 

The July number will be issued about 


paper. Fold the old newspapers over 
the top of the regular hive-cover; then, 
with the help of any attendant, fold one 
of the squares of manilla papers cen- 


trally over the top. Tuck the edges 
neatly down over the super as you would 
a package of soap, and then tie a string 
around it, looping it into a bow-knot.” 


the 15th of the month; then thereafter 
we expect to mail it on the 1oth of each 
month. The advertising forms will 
close on the sth. 

Of course, all who have paid their sub- 
scriptions in advance at the regular $1.00 
rate (or the extra foreign rate) will 
be credited just four times as far ahead 
as their present address-label indicates. 
Those who are in arrears will pay at 
the rate of $1.00 a year up to the end of 
this month. 


In the next issue we will be able to 
make further announcement. In the 
meantime let us all hope that bee-keep- 
ers may harvest a good crop of honey, 
and that although the prospects may 
have been discouraging, the silver lining 
of the clouds may be revealed and all 
be prosperous and happy. 

Greorce W. York & Co., 

Chicago, Ill., 118 W. Jackson Blvd. 


We wish to add a little to the fore- 
going. We should have said that all 
subscribers to the monthly American 
3ee Journal in Chicago will pay 50 cents 
a year, as the postoffice requires a 2- 
cent stamp on each copy of a monthly 
paper mailed in the city where pub- 
lished. 
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“APICULTURAL INVESTIGATIONS” is a 
division in the Bureau of Entomology, 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., entirely devoted to the in- 
terests of bee-culture. Just now there 
are 6 persons connected with the work, 
as follows: 

E. F. Phillips, in charge. 

G. F. White, Expert in Bacteriology. 

J. M. Rankin, in charge of Apicultural 
Station, Chico, Calif. 

B. N. Gates, Collaborator, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Jessie E 


Marks, Apicultural Clerk. 
Tue NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP was 2390 


on July 1. So it lacks only 110 of being 
a round 2500. This number shoyld eas- 


ily be reached by the time of the Har- 
risburg meeting, exact date of which we 
hope to be able to announce next month. 

We understand that New York State 
coming back into the Na- 
ition “in a body,” even by 


members 
tional Assoc 


county associations. This is a wise move. 
It not only saves 50 cents to each mem- 
ber thus coming, but helps to increase 
the total membership so much more 
rapidly. Let the good work go on. 


Worcester Co., (Mass.) Friecp-Meet- 
inc.—A. H. Estabrook, Secretary of the 
Worcester Co., (Mass.) Bee-Keepers’ 
Association sent us the following on 
July 2: 

The Worcester Co. ( Mass.) Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association held a field-meeting at 
the apiary of Mr. J. S. Whittemore, on 
Pleasant St., in Leicester, on Saturday, 
June 29, 1907. The resignation of 
Pres. Burton N. Gates, of Worcester, 
was read to the Association and ac- 
cepted. Pres. Gates leaves the society 
to take a position as bee-expert in the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton. It was then voted to leave the 
matter of electing a new President until 
the annual meeting next January. It was 
voted to hold a Fair in September in 
Horticultural Hall, the same as last 
year. On September 24, 25, and 26, 
1906, the Association held an _ exhibi- 
tion of bees, hives, honey, and imple- 
ments used in bee-keeping; and the Fair 
was a decided success, so much so that 
we have decided to hold another one 
the coming September. 


The same plan of popular lectures will 
be carried on, and every effort will be 
made to secure the most prominent lec- 
turers on bee-matters in the country. 
The exhibitions will be, as before, for 
the amateur as well as the dealer in 
supplies. Further notice of this Fair and 
exact date will be published as soon as 
possible. A. H. Estasroox, Sec. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


Missourt’s STATE INSPECTOR OF APIA- 
ries is Mr. M. E. Darby, of Springfield, 
Mo., as announced in the following from 
Mr. R. A. Holekamp, Secretary of the 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association : 


Epiror YorkK:—Our State Board of 
Agriculture met at Kansas City, Mo., on 
June 5, and appointed Mr. M. E. Darby, 
of 400 East Commercial Street, Spring- 
field, Mo., as State Inspector of Apiaries. 

Mr. Darby is the candidate supported 
by the Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, and by making this appoint- 
ment the State Board of Agriculture 
showed the bee-keepers did right in giv- 
ing the Board the appointive power 
when asking our Legislature to pass our 
Bill. 

If the bee-keepers of our State will 
now give their inspector all the assist- 
ance they can, by reporting to him locali- 
ties where foul brood exists, and fol- 
lowing his instructions in curing dis- 
eased apiaries, we have good reason to 
hope that our State may become, to a 
certain extent, free from foul brood 

Mr. Darby is well fitted for the work, 
and will make a good inspector. 

Rost. A. HOLEKAMP, 
Secretary Mo, State B.-K Association. 


Missouri, like Illinois, has now an ap- 
propriation of $1,000 a year to be used 
in the interest of bee-keeping. We are 


sure that Mr. Darby’s appointment is a 
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Wise one. 


If the bee-keepers of Mis- 
souri will now give him their hearty co- 
operation, he will doubtless be able to 
rid the State of foul brood in due time. 


We congratulate the bee-keepers of 
Missouri upon the success in securing 
their new law, and also upon the ap- 
powmtment of Mr. Darby as inspector. 


Mr. BeENTON’s SEARCH FOR NEw BEE- 


RACES. 


The following letter has been received 
by the editor of Gleanings: 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BurREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY. 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., 

My Dear Srr:—lI am in receipt of your let 
ter of May 16th, asking for information con 
cerning the results of the trip by Mr. Frank 
Benton, in search of new races of bees. 

I regret that I am unable to give you a 
report of this trip, since the Bureau of En 
tomology has received no such report from Mr. 
Benton, and he is no longer connected with the 
Bureau of Entomology. The information which 
we have on the subject is a verbal statement 
from Mr. Benton to the effect that he found 
very few bees, and was unable to ship any of 
them to this country. The tone of his state- 
ment concerning them would indicate that they 
are not desirable. Respectfully yours, 

G. L. Marwarr, 
Icting Chief of Bureau. 


May 29, 1907. 





How Far Do Bees Go For 
Nectar ? 


BY C. P. DADANT., 
[ have noticed both Mr. Chambers’ 
and Mr. Byer’s articles on the above 


subject (pages 279 and 393) and I desire 
to add my experience. When any one 
of us thinks he knows, he should hesi- 
tate about telling others that they are 
wrong, for different conditions produce 
different results, and what proves cor- 
rect in one spot is incorrect in another. 
Mr. Chambers himself, who says it is 
“all bosh” about bees going such short 
distances for honey, shows us that cir- 
cumstances alter conditions, and that in 
some cases bees may not go much over 
a mile, for he says: “During all these 
years the watch has failed to 
show any great flight of bees towards 
the sumacs on the east,.only a mile and 
over.” : 

I believe the 


closest 


man who claims the 
longest distances of travel for his bees 
is Mr. Doolittle. If I am not. mis- 
taken, he says they will go as far as 8 
miles. [I do not feel like calling Mr. 
Doolittle’s or Mr. Chambers’ ideas “all 
bosh,” for I believe that they speak 
the truth, but I think the distances trav- 
eled by bees depend entirely upon loca- 
tion. I know, as Mr. Chambers says, 


Tue Appress oF A. J. Kine, formerly 
editor of the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, 
(long since extinct), is asked for by one 
of our readers. Who can tell us? 


INSPECTORS OF APIARIES’ REPORT.—Un- 
der date of July 1, 1907, Dr. E. F. Phil- 
lips, who now has charge of the bee- 
keeping interests of our Government at 
Washington, D. C., wrote as follows: 


DeaR Mr. York:—Under _ separate 
cover, | am mailing you a copy of Bul- 
letin No. 70, “Report of the Meeting 
of Inspectors of Apiaries, San Antonio, 
Tex., November 12, 1906.” This bulletin 
is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 15 cents. Stamps 
are not accepted in payment. 

Yours very truly, 
E. F. PHIuips, 
In Charge of Apiculture. 


The Report referred to contains 80 
pages and cover. It is a most interest- 
ing pamphlet, and should be in the 
hands of every bee-keeper who wishes 
to have the latest word concerning dis- 
eases of bees. Send a 15-cent money 
order or coins for a copy as directed by 
Dr. Phillips. 


that bees will travel farther in one di- 
rection than in another. This is caused 
by several things, in my opinion: The 
direction of the wind, its velocity, the 
shape of the ground (whether plains or 
hills), the amount of obstacles, timber, 
streams, houses, etc.; and, lastly, the 
number of honey-plants along the way 
to the distant pasture. 

Some 20 years ago, Mr. Root request- 
ed several bee-keepers who had for a 
long time kept out-apiaries, to write 
statements of their experiences with 
bees located at different spots under the 
same management. The replies of 
France, Manum and myself, with dia- 
grams, were published in Gleanings at 
that time, and have been since partly 
reproduced in the “A B C of Bee-Cul- 
ture.” I am sending a new diagram 
which will show my reasons for believ- 
ing that bees do not usually travel over 
2 miles in search of honey. 

Perhaps it is as well for me to say 
at once, that there is nothing in the 
statement that we must despise a race 
of bees that are not good for a crop 
of honey 3 miles or more from them. 
We hdve imported fully one-half of 
the Italian bees that have produced the 
present American stock. We have tried 
Carniolans, Cyprians, etc., and we have 
found no difference in their ability to 
travel. In fact, the ability to travel 


depends upon the wings, and the large 
leather-colored Italians that we prefer 
are as strong of wing as the best. 

At the North of the map the reader 
will see an apiary marked “Champeau.” 
We harvested our best crops at that 
place, owing to the moist lowlands east 
of it. The “Liegerot” apiary, a little 
over 2 miles west of it, and located on 
the shore of the river, never gave more 
than half as much honey, under a man- 
agement in every way identical. The 
river cut half of its pasture away. We 
have no bees there at present. 

The “Milliken” apiary is now our best 
apiary for yield, excepting the apiaries 
at the south end, which are on the edge 
of the low, swampy lands of the river. 
The reader will notice?that our home 
apiary is just about 34 miles west of 
it, and, although our bees fly mainly in 
that direction, they have never been 
able to harvest as good crops as at this 
apiary. ; 

Notice a dot southwest from our 
home apiary. There was a small apiary 
there a few years ago, and when the 
Spanish-needles on the low islands be- 
low Hamilton were in bloom, the bees 
of that apiary invariably made progress 
on the Spanish-needle honey when our 
home bees did nothing. That honey 
was only a little over 2 miles away, but 
it was across hills and hollows, and 
timber-land, and the bees evidently did 
not go that far. 

The “Byers” apiary is on high land, 
some distance from any damp waste 
lands, and has yielded nothing worth 
mentioning,except from the white clover 
pastures around it. It has been first- 
class for the white clover crop, for most 
of its surroundings are pastures. 

The “Villemain” apiary is now in the 
hands of a man who formerly worked 
for us. It is adjacent to about 500 acres 
of islands, and gets quite a crop from 
that every year. But during one sum- 
mer when those islands were pastured 
to excess after a heavy flood of the 
Mississippi, the bees in that apiary lit- 
erally starved, while those of the ”La- 
met” apiary, and of the “Sack” apiary, 
which are next to the immense swamps 
of the river, were yielding abundantly. 
The “Villemain” apiary is only 4 miles 
from the nearest of those, and only 3% 
from the edge of the swamps; but as 
Mr. Byer puts it, “it might as well have 
been 20 miles away, as far as practical 
results were concerned.” But if instead 
of hills and hollows between the two 
there had been an uninterrupted valley, 
with fields of flowers attracting them, it 
is possible that the bees would have 
gone the 4 miles and into the swamp- 
land. I have no doubt that the bees 
at the “Lamet” apiary go 2 or 3 miles 
in a southwest direction for honey, since 
their pasturage is wedge-shaped. 

Another apiary within a half mile 
gives about the same results. But the 
“sack” apiary, on the edge of the widest 
bottom-land, gives most positive results 
every season. In 30 odd years we have 
had but two failures of the fall crop 
there. At that place we get only about 
a half crop of clover honey, for their 
pasture is half bottom-land that grows 
no clover at all. Another apiary about 


a mile south yields similar returns. 
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The reader will see by this how dis- 
similar the crops may be when the con- 
ditions of the country are as dissimilar 
as they are in our vicinity. I have no 
doubt, however, that in the large plains 
of Texas, or of Colorado, apiaries will 
show more uniform results; but no one 
should lay down a rule, thinking that it 
will apply to every field. 

If we look at still more irregular 
spots, we will find still more irregular 
results. In Switzerland, where the coun- 
try is cut up by steep hills and snow- 
capped mountains, there are localities 
where they find differences in results 
within a mile or two. They are so ac- 
customed to these differences in small 
areas that they have come to the con- 
clusion, in some parts of Switzerland, 
that they can isolate queens and drones, 
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by placing the mating apiaries at a dis- 
tance of only two kilometers (1% miles) 
from the other bees. This, to my mind, 
is a mistake, for the drones are the 
strongest, on the wing, of the race. Na- 
ture has provided this so that they may 
more readily find the young queens. I 
therefore believe that drones will go 
further even than the worker-bees. 
The Mississippi River has proven a 
barrier to our bees, and yet it is only a 
mile wide. We found but one exception 
to this rule. It was with a small apiary 
on the edge of the Keokuk bluff. The 
bees, penned in. by the city, and finding 
no fall blossoms anywhere near there, 
cross the river every fall to harvest 
honey from the blossoms on the opposite 
bank—the islands shown in the accom- 
panying diagram. The width of the 
river is about a mile, and ought not to 
be a complete hindrance. Hills and 





woods are probably as much a hindrance 
to the flight of bees as anything else. 

If the pasturage is uniform all around 
an apiary, without any special attractions 
in one direction, I firmly believe that 
a circle with a diameter of 4 miles will 
about cover the pasturage used by the 
bees. This represents an area of over 
7,000 acres, and if there is any honey 
at all in such an area the bees would 
be very foolish to go farther. 

Perhaps some one will ask me: How 
do you know whether your bees go, or 
do not go, to such or such fields? By 
the results. This is certainly the best 
test. If apiaries 4 miles apart have 
crops differing entirely in quantity or 
quality, under the same management, 
with the same breed, and using the same 
kind of hives, there is nothing to make 





the difference in results but the differ- 
ence in pastures. If the bees at the 
“Milliken” apiary harvest Spanish- 
needle honey in large quantities from a 
pasture just east of them, and those 
at the home apiary get honey of a dif- 
ferent color, and less in quantity, we 
will surely conclude that they do not 
work in the same area, even though they 
all appear to go in the same direction. 
If an apiary near the swamps produces 
half as much clover honey as the home 
apiary, and twice as much fall honey, 
it is evident that that apiary is in a 
different field as to blossoms. If our 
bees went 6 miles readily, in any direc 
tion, they would have something like 
100 square miles to harvest from, or 
over 60,000 acres. There would be no 
limit to the crop, no possibility of over- 
stocking 

The experience I mention here dates 


back many years. Our out-apiary was 
established in 1872. In 1877 we had 
6 apiaries, and have had from 4 to 6 
ever since that time. 
Hamilton, II. 
—— ci ip Al 


Some Queen Questions 
Answered. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Question.—A while ago I had a 
swarm issue which was hived in the 
usual way. After hiving the swarm I 
cut out all of the queen-cells from the 
parent colony but 3, and there were no 
more such cells started. About 15 days 
later another swarm issued from the 
parent hive. On examining the hive 
I found that the bees had actually kept 
2 of the queens confined in their cells 
6 or 7 days after they should have 
gnawed out. One queen had been al- 
lowed to emerge from one of the 3 
cells, she leading out the second swarm, 
while the other 2 queens were in the 
cells. I cut open the cells, and, when 
liberated, strange to say, these 2 queens 
could fly as well as queens which have 
been out of their cells several days. 
How would you account for this? And 
what kept these queens from starving? 


Ans.—Bees do what seem to the 
novice as very strange things quite of- 
ten, and even the veteran is sometimes 
puzzled over some of the things they 
do. The 2 queens which our questioner 
found in their cells were kept there by 
the bees so that they might have the ma- 
terial to preserve the existence of the 
colony after a second swarm had issued. 
In fact, it is a very rare thing for an 
after-swarm to issue unless one or 
more virgin queens are held in their 
cells in just this way. Had those two 
queens been allowed to emerge from 
their cells, a fight would have ensued 
till all but one queen would have been 
killed, and the killing of all but one 
of the queens would have prevented all 
after-swarming, and such preventing was 
just why the bees kept the 2 queens in 
their cells so as to preserve them till 
after the queen which the bees allowed 
to emerge from her cell first had left 
with the afterswarm, after which it was 
safe for another of the 2 queens to leave 
her cell, as only one queen is allowed 
to roam the hive at one time, for any 
length of time, except in case of super- 
sedure of queens, when, in exceptional 
cases, the mother and daughter will 
dwell together for days, weeks, and 
sometimes months, until the old queen 
dies of her infirmities. 

Had the questioner waited an hour or 
so after the second swarm issued be 
fore he had opened the hive he would 
have found one of the 2 queens at lib 
erty, and the other kept in her cell by a 
knot of bees clustering over it, or both 
out and one of them killed, just accord 
ing to whether the colony intended to 
send out the third swarm or not. 

When all idea of swarming is given 
up then all queens old enough to do so are 
allowed to leave their cells, a fight en- 
suing, till all but one are killed, when 
the bees and queen turn in and gnaw 
into all the remaining queen-cells, when 
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the victorious young queen stings all of 
her embryo rivals through the holes 
made in the sides of the cells. But 


until the idea of swarming is given up, 
ll occupied queen-cells are protected 
from the queen having her liberty by lit 
tle knots of bees clustering about them. 

And in the above we have the account- 
ing for what our questioner thought a 


strange proceeding. But before leav- 
ing this part of the matter I wish to 
say that a circumstance similar to the 


one given by the questioner is somewhat 
rare, in that the queens were kept so 
long in their cells. This can be ac- 
counted for by believing that bad weath- 
er for swarming occurred at about the 
time the first queen emerged from her 
cell, and continued for a week or so, 
or during the time the -bees held these 
queens in their cells. Otherwise, as is 
usually the case, this second swarming 


would have occurred in two or three 
days after the emerging of the first 
young queen from her cell. 

And now as to the matter of what 
kept the two queens from starving 


The bees fed them, of course; and had 
our questioner looked closely he would 
have found a little hole near the end 
of the cell through which the queen 
put out her tongue to be fed, as I have 
seen them do scores and hundreds of 
times. 

Some seem to think that bees never 
feed a queen or another bee unless they 
are in a measure forced to do so; but 
this is a mistake. I have seen bees 
feeding these inmates of queen-cells at 
many times during the past 35 years. 
I first saw it being done in 1871, and 
saw the same thing during the summer 
of 1906, and during many of the sum- 
mers intervening. 

In 1871 I was immensely interested, 
as this was my first experience, in the 
matter. In 1906, I observed more 
closely than ever before, for the reason 
that a prominent bee-keeper said that 
the queen almost laid hold of a worker- 
bee in order that she might be fed, and 
that all of the present notions regarding 
the bees feeding one another,.and es- 
pecially the queen, were only fossil ideas 
drifting down through the centuries. 
[ found, as my memory served me of 
other observations, that all the queen 
had to do while in her cell was just 
to push out her tongue through this 
slit or hole in the same, when there 
were bees ready to feed her. Yea, they 
seemed anxious to do this, for no sooner 


would the tongue protrude than one, 
2, and often 3 bees would be there to 
caress it and offer food. And these 


young queens when thus cared for, are 
growing strong almost, if not quite, as 
rapidly as is the one having her liberty, 
so that it is nothing strange that our 
questioner’s queens which were kept in 
their cells 5 or 6 days after they should 
have emerged, were so they could fly 
as soon as he cut the cells open. 

Some years ago, I had a queen laying 
in 3 days from the time she emerged 
from her cell. It happened in this way: 
A colony lost its queen, casting a swarm 
with a virgin queen, and while they were 
hanging on the limb I opened the hive 
to cut the queen-cells preparatory to re- 
turning them. Upon looking the hive 
over I found only one cell besides the 


one the queen emerged from, and as I 
had the frame having it on in my hands, 
a beautiful young queen came forth from 
this cell. I at once took the frame, 
bees and all, together with 2 more, 
and formed a nucleus with them, and in 
just 3 days I found the queen laying. 
\t that time I thought I had found 
something extra along the line of smart 
queens, but a few years afterward I 
had nearly the same thing again with a 
queen which I knew had been held in 
the cell for at least 5 days. A queen 
that is thus held in her cell grows old 
as fast as do those which queen-breed- 
ers keep in nursery cages, and it is noth- 
ing worthy of comment for introduced 
nursery-caged queens 5 or 6 days old 
to be laying 3 or 4 days later. A queen 
emerging from her cell at maturity is a 
weak, white, downy thing, very much 
different from the strong, ready-to-fly 
queens we always have with queens held 
in their cells till they have been quahk- 
ing for 2 or 3 days. . 
Borodino, N. Y. 


ee 


Rearing Pure Queens---Hive- 
Bottoms. 


BY DR. G. BOHRER. 


Please permit me, Mr. Editor, to en- 
dorse what is said on page 481, and also 
much that is quoted from others con- 
cerning the matter of improving bees. 
I find no improvement in the Italian bee, 
except it be the goldens where not 
crossed with Cyprians, which may prove 
to be something of an improvement upon 
the 3-banded bees of 40 years ago, in 
beauty at least. I have one of these 
queens whose worker progeny is as large 
as any I ever saw. And her queen off- 
spring, so far, are fine in color, of good 
size, and quite prolific. But their work- 
ers in turn show the 4th, and some of 
them the 5th, yellow or golden band. 
This has led me to conclude that this 
queen has been fertilized by a drone 
from 3-banded Italian stock, and that 
her queen offspring has been mated to 
golden drones, as the ‘number of yel- 
low bands points in that direction. But 
while the mother-queen in question is 
very prolific, her workers are good-dis- 
positioned, and as great honey-gath- 
erers as I have ever had any experience 
with. 

The question comes up as to what a 
golden Italian bee is, anyway. Is it an 
original and distinct race, or is it the 
result of selecting the brightest co.ored 
queens and drones to breed from 
through several successive generations? 
If so, then we are surely getting back 
towards what an original and dis*‘inct 
race of bees was. For it seems to be 
absolutely certain that if we use the 
darkest colored queens and drones to 
breed from they run back rapidly to the 
black races of bees. I have found it no 
small task to keep the 3-banded Ital- 
ians up to the well-marked 3-banded 
standard. The tendency is to show a 
yellow waist and one distinct yellow 
band, with a very indistinct third yei 
low band. And to breed queens from a 
mother whose workers are thus marked 
is certain to show still more prominently 
black blood. 





With the facts before us, of carefu 
selections resulting in brighter yellow 
bees, and indifference as to selection in 
breeding resulting in darker and widely 
different colored bees, the question again 
comes up as to “where we are at.” On- 
will reply that we are surrounded by 
black and mongrel bees, and that the 
disappearance of the yellow bands is 
due to this fact only. That such a stat: 
of affairs will keep up amalgamation and 
retard improvement in any desirable di- 
rection, is without doubt true; but if a 
3-banded queen-breeding apiary be lo- 
cated 10 to 15 miles from all other race- 
of bees, is this strain of bees ever found 
to be distinct, that none but 3-banded 
bees will be produced? If so, and these 
bees are, as some claim, larger and 
hardier than the goldens, and better 
honey-gatherers, then it is the duty of 
all bee-keepers to join in securing such 
legislative enactment, as_ will secure 
protection by isolation from all other 
races of bees. Ten to 15 miles it would 
seem would be ample distance. Some 
think a much shorter distance would an- 
swer, but as it is known that queens 
are often out of the hive more than 30 
minutes when on their bridal trip, no 
one seems able to state definitely the 
distance they go from the hive when 
out so long. But it being highly proba 
ble that in level or undulating regions 
they go several miles from the hive, and 
it being also quitely likely that drones 
likewise go a long distance from the 
apiary in which they are reared, any per- 
son who breeds queens for the market 
should be required to get control of all 
the bees within a radius of 15 to 20 
miles, and take out a license to breed 
queens near the center of his territory 
And the law should prohibit any one 
else from keeping bees within his terri- 
tory. This rule should apply to any 
one who breeds any other strain of bees, 
whether goldens, 3-banded, Carniolan, 
Cyprian, or any other race of honey- 
bees. 

Any one who can answer the ques- 
tions as to whether the goldens are a 
distinct race of bees, and whether the 
3-banded bees are a distinct race, and 
what isolation and careful selection of 
breeding stock has done in producing 
and maintaining either or both intact, 
will, no doubt, confer a favor upon many 
bee-keepers. 


Hive Bottrom-Boarps. 


But permit me to join Mr. Scholl, on 
page 692 of Gleanings, in what he says 
concerning the flimsy and worthless bot- 
tom-boards that many factories are 
sending all over the country. Some ot 
them say that they do not recommend 
them, but supply them when ordered. I 
never knew any one to order hives with 
these trashy bottom-boards. But they 
get them just the same. I will say that 
if it is really a fact that supply-faciories 
do not recommend these traps, they 
most certainly do know that they are a 
pest, and not what the practical bee- 
keepers want, and they should so in- 
form their patrons, if they really wish 
them to have actual value for their 
money. These traps cost quite as much 
as %-inch boards. The latter will last 


many years with proper care, while thi 
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thin bottoms go to pieces in a short 
time. Worst of all, the joints in them 
shrink here in Central Kansas until 
robber-bees find it an easy task to en- 
ter them and destroy a good colony in a 
short time. I have, after 3 years’ use, 
thrown them away. 

Please, gentlemen, let us have no 
more 5-16 bottom-boards. Many begin- 
ners have been cheated by having these 
trashy bottoms put off on them, not 
knowing how little they are worth. And 
some experienced bee-keepers ordered 
hives with 74 bottom-boards and had the 





Conducted by EMMA M. 
** Emma ” Means *‘ Honey-Bees’’ 


In olden times any change in the fam- 
ily, as the death of their keeper, was 
told to the bees, says Praktischer Weg- 
weiser, and when a man entered matri- 
mony he must introduce his young wife 
to the bees, and hence probably arose 
the maiden: name “Emma,” for the old 
German name Emma is the high Ger- 
man of “Imme,” as the bees were called 
at that time. Many girls of the present 
time named Emma may not know they 
actually bear the name of our busy 
little honey-gatherers. 





Retarding Swarming—Bee-Sting 
Cure 


This promises to be a good year with 
me. The bees are not swarming so much 
as at other times, yet they are storing 
honey in better quantities than usual. 
So I had made up my mind that anxiety 
to swarm is not an indication that they 
are short of room. It is with bees as 
with people, I guess. They must do 
something, and if there is nothing to 
gather for honey, they swarm. I have 
been wondering if feeding the bees dur- 
ing short honey-flow would retard 
swarming. 

I wish I had a sure and prompt cure 
for stings. I do not get stung often, 
but especially if stung on the face or 
neck, | am badly poisoned thereby, and 
am sick for days. All the books, etc., 
I have read on the subject say to handle 
the bees during the middle of the day 
when they are flying freely, yet that is 
the time of all others that I avoid them, 
as then they are decidedly warlike with 
me. Early in the morning, while it is 
yet cool, is the time I work with them, 
and often I take off a super or put one 
on, and not a bee comes out of the hive. 
Often, too, a swarm that issues in the 
heat of the day will not enter a hive, 
yet will do so late in the evening, and 
sometimes in the morning. 


thin bottoms sent them. I was caught 
in just this trap once, and was “up 
against” the proposotion of accepting 
them or doing without hives, as it was 
too late to get others, the swarming sea- 
son being upon me. 

Such bad supplies with advancing, in- 
creasing prices, are causing many per- 
sons to try to make their hives them- 
selves, which, as a rule, does not secure 
a hive’ made of good material, properly 
cut and put together. Let us have 
hives made of good material. 

Lyons, Kans. (Continued on p. 601.) 


WILSON, Marengo, III. 


If a virgin queen is clipped, how will 
she: mate, as that takes place during 
flight ? Mrs. GertrRuDE L. Goopwin. 

Roy, Wash., June 6. 


It is hard to understand very much 
about what favors or retards swarm- 
ing. It is not likely that you could 
retard swarming by feeding, yet bees 
are more likely to swarm with a very 
moderate yield than with nectar com- 
ing in a flood. 


A thousand and one cures for stings 
have been given, yet it is not certain 
that one of them can be depended upon 
when it comes to the pinch. Perhaps 
mud is as good as anything else. Your 
course probably is to do one of two 
things. You may try the plan of taking 
the stings until you become immune. In 
your case it is just possible that it would 


time they came to prefer the middle of 
the day. It is not so much the middle 
of the day, either. Sometimes bees will 
be good-natured in the forenoon and 
cross at noon. Sometimes good-natured 
in the afternoon. It depends upon the 
pasturage. That’s good sometimes in one 
part of the day, sometimes another ; 
and when bees are busy gathering they 
are on their best behavior. So long, 
however, as your bees sting less in the 
morning, there is no reason why you 
should not take that time of day to 
handle them. When you _ have bees 
enough you have to work at all times 
of day. 

Bees are not to be blamed if they 
don’t want to go into a hot hive in the 
middle of the day. You wouldn't, either. 
You may find that it will make a great 
difference if you have the hive shaded, 
or sprinkled with water, and especially 
if you have the cover partly off so that 
the bees find it cooler in the hive than 
out. 

If a virgin is clipped she will not mate. 
If you have clipped a virgin, the best 
thing is to clip off her head, also. 


—- ~—< —.— - 


T-Super Dimensions, Springs, Etc. 


Dear Miss WILson :—Please give the 
inside length of Dr. Miller’s T-super, 
that he uses on the 8-frame Langstroth 
hive. Also the thickness of the “fol- 
lower” that he uses. (I suppose the 
supers are 12% inches wide.) 

Can the springs that he says are bet- 
ter than wedges be bought of dealers? 
Are they to be used loose, or are they 
to be attached to the super? 

As I am going to make a few of those 
supers, I desire to have them made right 
I take it for granted that the length of 
the T-tins are 12 inches, 

[ would very much like to see a de- 
scription of his “super-filler.” I believe 
he has promised to describe it some 
time. Mary M. SMITH. 

Caldwell, Ida., May 27 


=/- 


A T-super measures, inside, when first 





FIG. 1. 


take so long and entail so much suffer- 


ing that it would not be worth while. 

The other course 1s to wear gloves, and 

dress so as to be proof against stings. 
Your feeling about the time of day 


has been the same with others, but in 


SUPER-FILLER 


made, 1734x1244x4% inches. Ours have 
been in use for years, and now measure 
4% in depth, which is a better depth 
But even well-seasoned lumber seems to 
shrink with age, so it is better to mak« 


them 4 If they were made 4 it 
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first, and then should shrink to 43, there 
would be trouble 
The follower is 171%4x4%4x5-16, of 
course with places cut for the T-tins. 
The super springs can be bought of 
any dealer in bee-supplies, costing a 
cent apiece, or about 75 cents a hundred. 


At first we used 2 to each super; but 
now use only one, and it works all 
right. The spring is used loose, thrust 


down somewhat diagonally, between the 
side of the super and the follower, at 
the middle. 

Yes, the T-tins are 12 inches long. 

The following 
per-filler is taken 
“Forty Years 
148: 


description of the su- 
from Dr. Miller’s 
among the Bees,” page 


SUPER-FILLER. 

I'll tell you how to make a_ super- 
filler. Take a board as large as the out- 
side dimensions of your super or larger. 
(The one in Fig. t is a board hive- 
cover. ) Nail a cleat on one end of the 
board, and another cleat on one side, 
as in the picture. These cleats may be 
14 by 4 inch, but the dimensions are not 
important Now put a super on the 
board, shoving one corner snug up inthe 
corner made by the cleats. With a lead- 
pencil, mark on the board, on the in- 
side of the super, where the sides of 
the super come. Put eight sections in 
the super, four on each side, with the 
three T-tins in their proper places. With 
a pencil rule across the board each side 
of each T-tin, so as to show where the 
[-tins come. Now take off the super 
and its contents, and get six strips, each 
11% inches long and 4 inch square. 
Nail these on as shown in the picture, 
so as to keep at equal distances from 
the pencil-mark of the super at each 
side, and about a fourth of an inch 


FIG. 2.—-PUTTING FOUNDATION IN 
SECTIONS. 


distant from the marks made for the T- 
tins. The super-filler is now com- 
plete. 


‘control. It 





It stands at a convenient height at the 
right-hand side of the one who operates 
the Darsy fastener, with the side-cleat 
at the farther side (See Fig. 2). A su- 
per is placed on it with one corner of 
the super tight against the angle made 
by the cleats; but no T-tin is yet put 
in the super. As the sections come from 
the fastener they are placed in the su- 
per at the end toward the back of the 
operator. When the first row of six is 


completed, the T-tin is slipped under 
these sections into its proper place. 
In like manner a_ second row of 
sections and a T-tin; then a_ third 


row and a T-tin, and lastly the fourth 
row. Then without rising, the operator 
lifts this filled super to one side and gets 
an emtpy one. 





Bees Capture a New Home 


“Lone Beacu, CAuir., April 25.—Sev- 
eral weeks ago Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Carney furnisyed a new home they had 
built in Belmont Heights, but, having 
paid the rent on another house, re- 
mained in the latter until today, when 
they delivered up the keys and started 





off with visions of a happy time in their 
own home. 

“When they unlocked the front door 
they were startled by thousands of busy 
honey-bees, swarming in every nook and 
corner of the house, which were so an- 
gry at the intrusion that they literally 
drove Mr. and Mrs. Carney from the 
house by a combined assault. 

“Mrs. Carney sat on the doorstep and 
laughed, while her husband made a 
trip to town for brimstone, which he 
threw, burning, into the house, but with 
little effect, and Mr. and Mrs. Carney 
will sleep downtown tonight and seek 
to allay numerous severe stings received 
in the day’s encounter.” ‘ 

Isn’t it a pity that all reporters are not 
obliged to take a preparatory course in 
bee-keeping to fit them to give correct 
reports in regard to bee-items? The 
above item may have occurred exactly 
as reported, and it may not. In any 
case, it shows the superiority of the 
feminine mind, as Mes. Carney was 
able to sit on the step and laugh, while 
her liege lord threw burning brimstone 
into the house. We are not told how 
long it took the house to burn down, 
nor the amount of insurance. 





The ‘Old Reliable”’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 


LYMAN METHOD OF SWARM CONTROL. 


We should await with interest the re- 
ports on the Lyman method of swarm 
may be characterized as a 
self-acting artificial swarmer which 
operates gradually instead of suddenly. 
My impression is that the out-and-out 
shaken swarm (in some of its forms) 
will eventually give more general sat- 
isfaction. Placing a great lot of young 
brood where many bees go out and few 
or none come in doesn’t look to be the 
proper thing. The method evidently has 
this in its favor, however, that it ob- 
viates the desertions which some “shook”’ 
swarmers have run against so badly. If 
we try to save time to the utmost, and 
judge from outside appearances, we may 
shake a swarm which had no intention 
of swarming at all—and so do lots of 
needless mischief. Sane of the Lyman 
method. In both there would be a 
queen to be reared from the start under 
improper and bad conditions. Which 
would be the worse I hardly know. On 
the whole, I think I’d sooner trust the 
queen from a hive with a natural en- 
trance, even if the bees were few 
and nearly all young. Page 411. 


too 


DetTectTING A Honry-FLow—PUTTING ON 
EXTRA SUPERS. 

Doolittle’s way of seeing if a honey- 

flow is on is fresh enough to speak 


about. With the sun low, as it is at 4 
o'clock, get your head near the ground 
and protected from direct rays, view the 
incoming bees thus, looking nearly to- 
ward the sun, but not quite, and those 
carrying loads of honey will have a 
translucent look, while the others look 
opaque. I'll own up that I never tried 
this, but I have no doubt that it would 
work. Very skittish mew beginners 
might dislike to expose unprotected 
heads so near to a stream of bees. 

That’s an honest confession Mr. D. 
makes also. While he practiced the or- 
thodox way of lifting a super to put 
an empty super under he regularly had 
from one-third to one-half of his sec- 
tions unfinished. The unfinished ones 
are from 4 to 8 out of 100 now that he 
always puts the empty super above. This 
list is not far from my own results, 
using the double-deck wide-frame and 
no tiering up at all. Page 431. 


“WW HEELBARROWING’ COLONIES 


Nothing succeeds like success. F. L. 
Day succeeds at trotting his hives 25 


rods on a common wheelbarrow, and 
gets them on the summer stands all 
right, and before they wake up. ‘Spects 


if they were roaring and already waked 
up, and more than waked up, when he 
started with them the outcome might 
be different. Page 432. 
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THREE YELLOW SWEET CLOVERS. 


So the annual Melilotus of Texas is 
yellow. I think the one | read of years 
ago was blue. Doubtless this yellow an- 
nual is responsible for some of the mix- 
up that prevails in the minds of the 
brethren about yellow Melilotus. If I’m 
right we have at least 3 yellows. One 
is purely and simply a yellow ‘variation 
of the white, nearly identical otherwise, 
and therefore of no use to us except as a 
curiosity. One is a smaller and earlier 
biennial with many points of difference, 
among them a liking for wet ground, 
and different species botanically. Third 
comes this yellow annual which is still 
more a thing in itself. Page 433. 


Various Kinps or Foot SWARMS. 


We are liable any day to have some 
one deny that there is such a thing as 
the “fool swarm;” and therefore let us 
fool with it a little. The fool swarm is 
one of the subdivisions of one of the 
divisions. Primes, afterswarms and de- 
serters constitute the first divide. Pro- 
ceeding to subdivide the deserters we 
have about 4 kinds. The first, and by 
far the most’ common kind, occur in 
regular swarming time, and among. re- 
cently-hived swarms. They think they 
can do better, else haven’t had frolic 
enough, and out they come. Some years 
seem to be more promotive of this con- 
trariness than others. Next we have a 





miscellaneous lot of untimely swarms 
that consider themselves driven out by 
unendurable conditions — unendurable 
heat, unendurable cold, draughtiness, 
leakage of water, inroads of insects, etc. 
Third comes the “hunger swarm,” pure 
and simple. We can certainly respect 
their disposition not to “die and make 
no sign” when starving. As a last re- 
sort they start out and try to better 
their condition. Naturally hunger swarms 
are mostly in the early spring, but not 
all then, I believe. Fourth and last. is 
the fool swarm. Comfortable and sweet- 
smelling hive, fair supply of both honey 
and pollen, absolutely nothing to cause 
them to go except the discontent and 
weariness which has grown up in their 
minds. We can hardly admire their wis- 
dom, but we can admire the high-strung 
mental character, without which such a 
result would never come about. Not 
very different from the case of the well- 
situated family that migrates to a life 
of struggle and suffering in a new coun- 
try. “Our graves were out here, and 
we had to come to ’em,” said a lady 
of such a family, 20 miles from where 
I write, in the Black Swamp of Wood 


County. Human fool swarm much 
more common than the fool swarm of 
bees. Well, the case which Mr. Byer 


gives on page 434 is excellent to mark, 
and keep in reserve, in case some 
“Thomas” should get up and deny the 
whole thing. 


Conducted by J. L. BYER, Mount Joy, Ont, 


Busy With the Bees 





I am very busy (June 15). Colonies 
got ahead of me, owing to bad weather, 
and it was quite a job to break up 
swarming after the fever was con- 
tracted. I will have quite a blank dur- 
ing fruit-bloom and clover, and it will 
pay to feed, as I will have to be away 
for about 2 weeks steady, so the best 
I can do is to leave the colonies heavy 
with honey and let them take chances. 
As the majority of them have lots of 
unsealed honey from fruit, in the supers, 
they will not suffer for a week or two 
J. L. Byer. 


i . —e 


Bees Starved in the Cellar 


Editor Hutchinson tells, in the Re- 
view, of losing a large number of colo- 
nies in the cellar through starvation. 
The cold weather prevented taking the 
bees from the cellar until nearly the 
first of May, and, as a result, as has 
been mentioned, a lot of them starved. 

While in all my bee-keeping experi- 


have not lost a dozen colonies 
by starvation, yet I am still learning the 
necessity of abundance of good 
in the fall 

Mr. Storer, of Lindsay, winters his 
bees in a perfect cellar, and yet every 
colony must have 40 pounds of stores. 
[ am thoroughly convinced that he is 
on the safe side, and if necessary some 
years, it is no great trouble to relieve 
the brood-nest. This year our large, 
heavy brood-nests needed no relief 


ence | 


stores 
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Alexander Plan of Building Up 
Weak Colonies 


While the Alexander plan for build- 
ing up weak colonies is good when sin- 
gle-walled hives are used, yet it is al- 
most of no value to those bee-keepers 
who winter their bees on the summer- 
stands, as such hives can not be tiered 
up. This spring I blundered on to a 
plan that simply “immense” when you 
want to have a good queen that has only 
a few bees with her. 

When clipping at one yard 2 weeks 


ago, | found 2 young Italian queens 
that | bought last fall, with only about 
a handful of bees with each. Having 
found the queens in 2 extra-strong colo- 
nies, the combs they were on were set 
aside and then the bees of a couple of 


combs were shaken in front of these 
very weak colonies. The old bees re- 
turn to their old location, and the 


young bees crawl up into the hives they 
are in front of. These young bees are 
indeed “friends in need,’ and just the 
right kind of strength required.  In- 
stead of having brood to get chilled, 
the colony has more bees to care for 
and rear brood, and on examining those 
2 colonies to-day, after 2 weeks’ time, 
I could hardly think it possible that 
so much change could have taken place 
in so short a time. 


—>P - — 


Dark Bees the Hardiest 


Just lately I was speaking with a 
bee-keeper who has been in a large 
number of apiaries in Ontario, during 
the past 2 months, and he remarked 
that in every case the dark bees—Car- 
niolans and natives—had stood the ad- 
verse conditions much better than the 
Itafians. My own personal experience 
is exactly in accord with this view, 
and the very few weak colonies I have 
are nearly all headed by Italian queens. 
The very yellow, or 5-banders, have 
suffered the worst; in fact, through 
these parts they have been cleaned out 
entirely. It seems to be quite the gen- 
eral opinion that these very yellow bees 
are not so hardy as the leather-col- 
ored Italians, yet I have never seen 
a good explanation as to why this is 
the case. 

—> — 


**A Cold and Backward Season ”’ 


The above phrase has become a by- 
word during the year of 1907, so far. 
However, since June 16, in our local- 
ity at least, the first-named qualifying 
adjective can be eliminated when speak- 
ing of weather condition. On that date 
a warm wave accompanied by 
showers came in, and the growth in 
vegetation has been phenomenal. It 
seems as if Nature were putting forth 
every effort to make up for lost time, 
and instead of looking forward to crop 
failure, the farmers are now confident 
of at least an average harvest. Pros- 
pects tor the bee-keeper are also much 
brighter, and although the clover is 
about 2 weeks later than usual, yet it is 
now looking good, and with favorable 
weather there is no reason why a crop 
of honey should not be secured. Bass 
woods are very full of buds, and while 
this source of nectar is always very un 
certain, yet we 
honey when we 
bloom 


nice 


never get basswood 
have no_ basswood 
The acreage of buckwheat will 
be larger than usual, so from one source 
or another the bee-keepe r should be 
able to get some honey. Clover started 
to vield yesterday (June 24), and now 
we have just had a soaking rain which 
should put it in good condition for 
vielding nectar when the weather clears 
again. 

Speaking of bee-forage, I often won 
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der if the bee-keepers of the northern 


part of the continent fully appreciate 
the value of alsike clover. In a recent 
issue of Gleanings, Editor Root says 
that those bee keepers will be fortu- 


nate who have had lots of alsike clover 
scattered around their apiaries. He ad- 
vises bee-ke« pers to buy the seed for 
the farmers free, believing that in the 
end the investment would be a paying 


one. Be that as it may, I am thank- 
ful that we live in a locality where 
alsike 1s grown for seed, as I know if 


alsike we 
well up stakes at once. 

\s to white clover, we have a little 
in old pasture-fields and on the road- 
sides, but in dry seasons it is cropped 
so closely by sheep that it hardly gets 
a chance to bloom. Occasionally a field 
is grown for seed, and from observation 
I am quite sure that it is not at all 
equal to alsike as a honey-yielder. I 
wonder if about 34 of the white clover 
honey produced throughout the coun- 
try is not gathered from the alsike! 


it were not for 


might as 
} 1 
pull 
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A Swarming Surprise 


Bee-keepers in this locality were caught 
napping this spring. With steady cold 
weather prevailing right through April, 
May, and the first week of June, with 
scarcely a day fit to open hives, swarm- 
ing was hardly thought of. Imagine our 
surprise when on_ starting queen-clip- 
during the early part of fruit- 
bloom, we found about 1-3 of the colo- 


ping 


11 } 
nies starting queen-cells. One colony 
had swarmed about the middle of May 
when pussy-willows were yet in bloom. 


bees re- 
queens 
whole force of 


The queen being clipped, th 
turned, and when the young 
emerged, away went the 


} ] 
ees 


[his happened at an out-yard, 
ind the loss was not discovered until a 
couple of days after the bees had left. 


lhis is the first time I have ever lost a 
swarm in the spring, and what makes 
the thatter particularly aggravating is 
the fact that the queen was an extra- 
good one, and I was contemplating rear- 
ing a number of young queens from her. 

Having said so much, I may as well 
tell the whole joke. The day I discov- 
ered the loss | had made a trip to the 
out-apiary for the express purpose of 
bringing that colony to the home-yard 
so as to give it closer attention when 
rearing those young queens. It has been 
rather a boast of mine that I have not 
»wed a colony to swarm in 
fruit-bloom, but after this spring, I guess 
I would better keep “mum” when the 
subject is mentioned. All colonies found 
with queen-cells were treated to,a thor- 
ough over-hauling, cells cut out, supers 
put on, and although the weather was 
brood was put in the supers over 
the strongest Returning 10 
days later 6 colonies were found to have 
swarmed, and 3 more were again start- 
ug cells. As fruit-bloom was just over, 
after cutting out cells again the 3 were 
considered safe, but with those that had 
swarmed and lost the old queens, noth- 
‘ng short of breaking up the colonies 
nto strong nuclei would answer the 
purpose—queen-cells nearly all sealed, 
and also most of the brood; and the 
bees in that noticeable broody condition. 


in 5 years all 


. ] 
Cool, 


a , 
colonies. 


If thought advisable later on, these nu- 
clei can be united-and good results ob- 
tained during the flow, or, as I contem- 
plate doing, the nuclei can be made 
strong in double-quick time by the giv- 


ing of brood from extra-strong colonies. 
Colonies made up like this, headed by a 
young queen, are in an ideal condition 
to take advantage of any flow that may 
happen to come. 





Conducted by LOUIS H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


**Snowy White” Drones 


Some 5 or 6 years ago I had a large, 
prolific queen ,that would produce a 
drone every now and then almost pure 
white. These were not the so-called 
“Albino” strain, but were dark hybrids, 
and these sports were not of the white, 
ashy color usually found in the  so- 
called “Albinos,” but were almost of a 
“snowy” whiteness; even their wings 
having a milky cast. The few that lI 
saw of these strange freaks of nature 
were never able to fly, and were soon 
dragged or driven from the hives by 
the bees. 

——> > a 


Distance Bees Forage Profitably 


How far will bees fly for honey? This 
is a question often asked, and, strangely 
enough, you will hardly find two apiar- 
ists who will give the same answer. 
[ think it should not be so much a 
question of how far bees will fly for 
honey, but rather a question as to how 
far will bees fly and gather honey at a 
profit. 

[ know that bees will fly from 5 to 7 
miles for honey, and G.-M. Doolittle 
said they would fly from 3 to 5 
miles from choice, when plenty of bloom 
was to be found near by. Let that be 
as it may, I will tell how I know they 
fly from 5 to 7 miles for honey. 


once 


\way back in the ’80’s I lived in John- 
son Co., Texas, and was the first one to 
get the yellow-banded bees in that local- 
ity. The following spring a neighbor 
that lived at least 5 miles distant from 
my apiary told me those yellow bees 
worked freely on the fruit-bloom on his 
place, and that he ltned them within 
less than 2 miles of my apiary with the 
hope of finding some of the improved 


bees wild in the woods. 

The same year I was six or seven 
miles from my apiary and saw those 
same yellow-banded Cyprians at work 
on horsemint. This was on the high 


prairie, and only a skirt of timber be- 
tween those bees at work on the mint 
and my apiary. They would rise high in 
the air and make a direct line for my 
apiary. I searched the woods thoroughly 
with the hope of finding wild bees of 
the improved kind, but became fully 


convinced that they were bees from 
my own apiary. I do not mean to say 
that bees will always fly that distance. 
I am sure that the locality and season 
have much to do with it, and, I might 
add, the “lay” of the country also. 


At another time (and a very dry year 
—the rain that we did have was just 
local showers), I had my colonies gather 
about 30 Ibs. of comb hony each from 
wild marigold, 3% to 4 miles away. 
How do I know this? I'll tell you. As 
stated, it was a dry year, and every- 
thing was dry and parched in my local- 
ity. But 4 or 5 miles away there had 
been plenty-of showers to make the 
wild marigold do its best, and there 
was nothing for bees to work on in my 
locality at the time. Besides, it is easy 
to tell when bees are at work on the 
marigold, by their bodies becoming dust- 
ed over with a deep yellow pollen. 

Rescue, Tex. L. B. Smiru. 


Yes, it is easy to tell when bees are 
at work on the flowers of what is com- 
monly called “wild marigold”—Gaillar- 
dia pulchella Fong. Besides the golden- 
vellow pollen-dust on the bees, the honey 
has a characteristic flavor, very sweet, 
and of a heavy body, dark amber or 
golden in color. These: plants extend- 
ing from the plains of Arkansas and 
Louisiana through Texas and to Ari- 
zona and Mexico, are often much influ- 
enced by local rains; that is, where rains 
do not come at the right time there 
will be no “ marigold,”’ while several 
miles away a fine crop of bloom may 
be open where rains prevailed. In such 
instances it is well that our bees should 
go several miles from home. But will 
they always do so? I remember an in- 
tance where 2 apiaries were located only 
1% miles apart. Near one of them lo- 
cated on low land, a composite came 
into bloom in abundance during July 
when there was no other bloom any- 
where. The bees of this yard stored the 
combs heavily with honey, there being 
the roar of a big honey-flow on in the 
apiary during the time of the yield. 
The bees at the other yard did nothing 
all the summer; they knew absolutely 
nothing of “the good time their neigh- 
bors were having,’ and that only 1% 
miles away. Now why didn’t they find 
those flowers? There was a “whole val- 


ley full of them.” 
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Pure Food Laws 


Texas is not far behind on having a 
pure food law conforming with the Na- 
tional law. From a list of abstracts of 
the provision of acts of the Thirtieth 
Legislature of this State, which met re- 
cently, is taken the following: 

“Pure Foop Law.—House Bill 5, is 
the pure food bill creating a Pure Food 
Commission with an appropriation of 
$5,000 a year, the Commission to be lo- 
cated at the College of Industrial Arts 
at Denton, (Texas). The Commission 
is to be appointed by the Govenor. The 
3ill provides for the appointment of a 
Pure Food Commissioner, to receive a 
salary of $2000 a year, and a Deputy 
Commissioner, at $1200 a year. The 
office is to have a stenographer at $600 
a year. The Act is to prevent adultera- 
tion, fraud, and deception in the manu- 
facture and szle of articles of food, 
drink, paints, and drugs. The stand- 
ard set for purity in drugs is the 
test laid down in the United States 
Pharmacopeea. By adulteration 1s de- 
fined the mixing with any substance 


anything which depreciates its strength 
ind purity; the addition of a cheaper 
substance; the abstraction of a con- 


stituent or ingredient; selling an imi- 
tation for another article; if any is 
diseased, decomposed, putrid, infected, 
tainted, or rotten. This applies to milk 
yr animal or vegetable substances.” 

The bee-keepers of Texas have long 
wished for a law of this kind, and. it 
will help the bee-keeping industry much 
toward helping to maintain better prices 
for honey; especially for honey of 
good quality. . 

There are, however, many persons 
who can not ‘see the good that the pure 
food law will do for them. This was 
. surprise to me. They complain that 
“it will cause all products to go up in 
price to such an extent that it will be 
impossible to buy them.” But we should 
consider that we are getting better pay 
for what we sell, and that we get bet- 
ter food-stuff for what we buy. Yes, it 
is a just measure all around, and for 
ill of us, although the adulterators may 
not think so. 

—_——— > oe 


Organized Effort Among Bee- 
Keepers 


In unity there is strength! This holds 
with bee-keepers as well as with any 
ther class of people. The only trouble 
has been that their efforts to organize 
themselves—to get together and strive 
together—have been entirely too much 
neglected. Too little attention has been 
paid to this matter, although much 
progress was made along other lines of 
work. This subject was one under dis- 
cussion at the last year’s meeting of 
the Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association, at 
College Station, and an effort will be 
made to make this year’s convention a 
better one, also increasing the interest 
among bee-keepers and increasing the 
membership of the Association. 

As one means of creating an interest, 
not only among bee-keepers but among 
visitors attending the conventions dur- 
ng the meeting of the Texas Farmers’ 





Congress, it was decided to have an ex- 
hibit of bee-keepers’ products and sup- 
plies in connection with the convention. 
A premium list was provided for which 
is given in this department. The prem- 
iums are well worth trying for. It should 
also be borne in mind that these prem- 
iums, besides the blue and red ribbons 
that will be awarded for first and sec- 
ond premiums, should not be the only 
consideration. It will be a great adver- 
tisement for the goods of the exhibitor 
as well. Hence we are desirous of hav- 
ing as many exhibit as possible. 

The visitors to the Farmers’ Congress, 


comprising 16 State associations, be- 
sides other smaller societies, number 
several thousand. Therefore, a_ bee- 


keepers’ exhibit would be a good ad- 
vertisement. 

The Committee on Exhibits would be 
glad to hear from any intending ex- 
hibitor at an early date, so that ar- 
rangements can be made in due time. 
The meeting takes place July 23, 24, and 
25. During the convention there will be 
an interesting program of subjects this 
year, and a good attendance is hoped 
for. 

In most sections of the State the 
honey season so far has been a favorable 
one, and bee-keepers are rejoicing more 
than they have for several years. If 
you have not already made up your 
mind to come to the meeting, and you 
can, do so now. 


i - 


Program of the Eighth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Texas Yee-Keepers’ 
Association, to Be Held at 
College Station, Tex., 

July 23, 24 and 
25, 1907. 


The Annual Address by the President. 
Reading of the Minutes of the Meeting 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 

Business of the Association. 

Discussions: 

1. “‘Making hives at home; some facts and 
figures,” by O. P. Hyde, of Floresville. 

2. “Why I prefer the shallow divisible hives 
and supers throughout over deeper ones,’’ by 
Louis H. Scholl, of New Braunfels. 

3. “Some short cuts in running a large num 
ber of out bee-yards,” by W. O. Victor, of 
Hondo. 

4. Are the Holyland and Cyprian bees an all 
purpose bee for the average bee-keeper?” by 


last 


W. H. Laws, of Beeville. 
5. “Baby or larger nuclei—which are in 
most extensive use, and why?” by Willi 


Atchley, of Beeville. 
6. “‘Bee-keepers’ exhibits at fairs; 
advertising medium,” by C. § 


and as an 
Phillips, of 


7. “The pure food laws 
for Texas Bee-keepers,”’ by 
Antoni 

8. “How are 
brood inspection 
College Statior 

The Question- Box 
main 


and honey-prices 
Udo Toepperwein, 


» funds appropriated for foul 
used?” by A. F. Conradi, of 


is again to be one of the 
features of the program, in which all 


bee-keepers present may take part, and ask 
such questions as are of interest to them. 
Louis H. ScHo.Lt, W. O. VicrTor, 


Secretary-Treasurer. Committee on Program 


List or PremiuMsS DonaTeEp For THE BEE 
Keerers’ Exuisit at CoLiece STATION 
AT THE JuLY MEETING. 
BEES—AIl in one-comb observatory hives: 
1. Gotpen ITaLrans—bees and queen: 
a. One year’s subscription to Glean- 
ings, by Louis H. Scholl.......... $1 00 


b. One Root smoker, by Texas Seed 

ell Wiersl Ce wan bodes 64 00:00 — 85 
2. THREE-BANDED ITALIANS—bees and 

queen: 

a. One year’s subscription to Glean 

ings, by Louis H. Scholl.......... I 00 


wn 


. CARNIOLANS 


. CYPRIANS 


. Hory-Lanps—bees and 








b. One 
Texas Seed and Floral Co... 


Bingham honey-knife, by 
bees and queen: 
a. One year’s subscription to Glean 
ings, by Louis H. Scholl........... 
b. Hive-tool, brush, imbedder, and 
wax-tube, by Texas Seed and Floral 
Ls onan tg hae eRe Ghee shennne 
Cavucasians—bees and queen: 
a. Subscription to American Bee Jour 
nal, by Louis H. Scholl ........ 
b. Hive-tool, brush, and gloves, by 
Texas Seed and Floral Co 
bees and queen: 
a. Subscription to American Bee Jour 


nal, by: Louis H. Scholl .......... 
b. Drone-trap and entrance-guard, by 
Texas Seed and Floral Co......... 


queen: 
a. Subscription to American Bee Jour 
nal, by Louis H. Scholl ..... 
b. A novice honey-knife, by 
BORE GRE WePTME GOs ce cccsccscccce 
Biacks—bees and queen: 
a. Bee-veil and gloves, by Texas Seed 
St SEN nieas sane vasaoed «inn 
b. Manum’s swarm-catcher, by 
Seed and Piaral Co... rowscicccece 
BuMmBLe-Bees—bees and queen: 
a. Bee-veil and gloves, by Texas Seed 
le UNE Woh 5 ns ve Wenccnesaues 
b. Four Porter house -escapes, by 
Texas Seed and Floral Co......... 
Best and largest display of bees of 
various races in observatory hives: 
a. One complete 10-frame comb-honey 
hive, by W. H. White 


b. One complete 8-frame comb-honey 
hive, by Willie Atchley .......... 
Best and largest display of queens 


of’ various races in mailing cages: 
a. One Jumbo smoker, by Texas Seed 
and Floral Co 


b. One “A B C of Bee-Culture,”’ by 
Texas Seed and Floral Co......... 
Best case of white section-honey—12 


pounds or more: 
a. One tested golden queen, by Willie 
Atchley 


One untested Carniolan queen, by 
J. W. Pharr niatiatelaihe be annals ie 
Best case of amber section-honey—12 
pounds or more 
a. One tested Holy-Land queen, by 
eG. MM nonc5 sasdekamead oda 
b. One untested Carniolan queen, by 
5: rs nt 8S Sik 


Be st and large : cio of  eneties 


} 


display of 
comb-honey: 


a. Two 2-frame nuclei, by J. W 
Pharr be eselebh&.eecheeeeves anes 
b. One breeding queen, by A. Grant 
Oe eee 

Best display of special design in 


comb-honey: 
a. One tested Albino queen, by Willie 
Atchley 


One untested Carniolan queen, by 
). W. Pharr ieee eee 
jest 12-lb. friction-top pails of white 
bulk-comb honey 
1. One select golden queen, by J. W. 
laylor pebwke «bac [heh wh eneeee se 
b. One untested Caucasivn queen, by 
J. W. Taylor wT TTTTTT TT . 
Best 6-lb. friction-top pails of white 
bulk-comb honey: 
1. One select golden queen, by J. W 
PNEE wsssdawebene Penk c ie gh 
b. On 1untested Caucasian quce 
by J. W. ‘Taylor i ge ah ne ale 
Best 3-lb. friction-top pails whit 
bulk-comb honey 
1. Select golden queen, by J. W 
PET kkab See awuses ee 
b. One untested Caucasian quecn, by 
3, We SRR wo. Terry 
test Display of bulk-comb honey: 
1. One Italian breeding queen, by 
W. H. Laws aide adaelse 
One Italian breeding queen, by 
7. ae MN chas cans enc nab as 
Best dozen jars of white extracted 
honey 
Mushroom spawn grown by Ud 
SOGPROPWEEE 2.6055000 6000208 rT 
One untested queen (Carniolan) 
by 3: WW. Be o0tvcasanes .* 
Best dozen jars light-amber extracted 
honey: 
Comb-foundation, by Udo Toeppet 
WETTh ccoccsceseeeeeseecseeeseseces ee 
Mushroom spawn grown by Udo 
ee a a rr 
test display of extracted honey 
1. Five Italian queens, by F. I, 


Aten 
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bh. One select tested Italian queen, by 
W.. Ff. 
22. Best display of 
granulated form: 
t. One breeding queen, by Udo Toep- 


aws 


extracted honey in 


POETWEINM 2. ncce cee eer eeeeeesesesere 3 00 
b. Comb foundation, by Udo Toep- 
DOPE os 6s wad tins eee ene wes 2 00 
23. Best sample cake bright yellow bees- 
wax, not less than 2 pounds: 
Two Italian queens, by Grant An- 
GOrgon nica hi Ga ok ha 4 he ee 2 00 
One select Italian queen, by Grant 
POE ink 3 654.504 6:0-5-b ae keen I 50 
24. Best and largest display of beeswax: 
a. Comb foundation, by Udo Toep- : 
POTWEIM 2c cece reer cerns neerercece 5 00 
b. One select tested Italian queen, by 
Victor-Knolle Apiary Co ......... 2 50 
25. Best display in special designs in bees- 
wax: 
a. Select Italian queen, by Udo Toep- 
perwein Cece ror eererseese eoesese 2 00 
b. Mushroom spawn, by Udo Toep- 
POPU. 6.0604.65054564004 000 aR eOa* I 50 
26. Best display of fruit preserved in 
honey: 
a. One Italian queen, by Udo Toep- 
RR erent eo Pee I 50 
b. Mushroom spawn, by Udo Toep- 





COOGEE. i100. 4040.00 eedee ee ts aah ie.e I 00 
27. Best collection of honey-plants, pressed 
and mounted: 
a. Comb foundation, by Udo Toepper- 
WE 6 ik ok che thoes ees Ch enen S 
b. One Jumbo smoker, hive-tool, 
brush, and gloves, by Texas Seed 
BE Pee Ge an.0ss cebaciccccneoas 2 50 
28. Best Honey-Vinegar: 
a. One tested Cyprian 
Willie Atchley 
b. One “Atchley Improved’ queen, 
et Wyte FOE so ac-chded + 4550 I 50 
29. Best instructive display in apiarian 
products and of various uses made 
of honey and beeswax: 
a. One 8-frame colony of Caucasian 


00 


w 


queen, by 


bees, by Willie Atchley............ 5 00 
b. Three untested queens, by Victor- 
Mamoles. Amare Cas ocd ccdcevasecsse 3 00 


30. Best and largest display of bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies: 


a. One Italian breeding queen, by 
Victor-Knolle Apiary Co.......... 5 00 
b. One Italian breeding queen, by 
Victor-Knolle Apiary Co.......... 3 00 


Louis H. ScHo.t, 
Chairman Committe on Exhibits. 


New Braunfels, Texas. 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
DR. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ill. 
Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 


Bees Deserting a Nucleus Hive 

\s I am a young bee-keeper and have 
run “up against it,” I'll come to you for 
help. I have the Italians and_ the 
“blacks,” as I call them. I bought 
an Observation hive for one frame and 
[ took out one frame of comb with 
brood and enough bees to cover the 
brood well, but the next day the bees 
came out of the observation hive and 
into the old hive, and there was not a 
single bee left. What was the trouble? 

MINNESOTA. 

Answer.—There is nothing unusual 
in the case. Take a frame of brood 
with plenty of bees to cover it, and with- 
out any precautions put it in a new 
hive, and the proper thing on the part 
of the bees is to go back to their old 
home. If you had fastened the bees in 
for about three days they would have 
staid. If you had taken bees that had 
been queenless for three days or more, 
you would have had less trouble. If you 
had taken the queen with them, return- 
ing her after 2 or 3 days, more of the 
bees would have staid. But you prob- 
ably took them from a hive with a good 
queen, and they very properly resented 
such treatment. Please read “How to 
Start a Nucleus,” page 409. 


a 


Do Bees Carry Eggs or Larvae? 





Two partly-filled queen-cells were 


found on combs (that had neither eggs 
placed above a queen-ex- 


nor larve) 


cluder, on a strong colony of Italian 


bees, which had also a dozen or more 
queen-cells below the excluder. 
OHIO. 
ANSWER.—Cases have been reported 


in which such carrying has occurred, 
although many are skeptical. Lately a 
case was reported in a foreign bee-pa- 
per by one of the prominent bee-keep- 
ers in which it seemed hardly possible 
that there could be any mistake. To a 
colony that had been queenless for more 
than a week, larve were given in Doo- 
little cell-cups. These cups were emptied 
out and 2 cells on the edge of the comb 
had larve in them. 


Keeping Queens Over Winter—Re- 
placing Queens that Die in 
the Mails 





1. How can I winter queens reared 
this summer ? 

2. What is the most complete book on 
queen-rearing? Is the “A B C of Bee 
Culture” a complete book on rearing? 
[ have read it, but I think it does not 
give me the information I want. 

3. I have a number of queens that I 
reared, and will have no use for all of 
them for some time. In what way can 
they be kept alive until I should want 
them. I keep them now in small cages 
in a colony of bees, but this colony has 
a queen, and once in a while I find 
dead one of these queens that are in the 
cages. 


4. I ordered a queen some time ago, 


and the advertiser had queens for sale 
at this and that price. I sent him my 
order, and when I received her she was 
almost dead, and only two of the at- 
tendants were alive. The queen died an 
hour after I received her, and I did not 
get time to introduce her. I wrote about 
it, also stating that it looked as if they 
had been on the road a very long time, 
and it was only about 400 or 500 miles. 
The queen was very dark. He wrote 
me if I would return to him the dead 
queen he would replace her. I did not 
think to take care of the dead queen, but 
threw her away. He said it looked to 
him as if some one must have exchanged 
queen on the road, as the queen he sent 
me was yellow. I sent him my money, 
but have no queen for it. Do all queen- 
breeders require the return of queens 
that happen to die? NEBRASKA. 

ANSWERS.—I. The usual way is to 
winter them in weak colonies or nuclei 
in the cellar. Some have tried winter- 
ing in cages, but not generally with suc- 
cess. 

2. Doolittle’s “Scientific Queen-Rear- 
ing’ is a book entirely devoted to that 
subject, and Alley’s “New Method of 
Queen-Rearing” mostly so. 

3. You can probably do no better than 
you are doing, unless it be to keep them 
in nuclei. You can economize in the 
number of bees in each nucleus by hav- 
ing several compartments in the same 
hive separated by bee-tight partitions, 
having a nucleus in each compartment. 

4. I think it is common to ask the re- 
turn of the dead queen. 





-——<— + + —— 


Rearing Queens and Superseding 


I have been trying your method of 
rearing queens by putting a frame with 
small starters in my best colony. Nine 
days later, on taking it out, I find the 
bees have filled the frame with all drone- 
comb. I have tried this a number of 
times. It is always the same—drone- 
comb full of honey. 

Seeing so much about letting bees do 
their own superseding, I will tell you 
my experience of last fall. Fifteen colo- 
nies out of 75 had queens in their third 
year. | knew they ought to be replaced, 
but on looking them over in August I 
found the hives full of brood, the queens 
doing good work, so I let them alone. 
The result was that 7 died during the 
winter, and 6 superseded during April. 
The colonies are now worthless, so far 


as storing honey from clover. I find 
this so every year. Queens die during 
the winter or in early spring. I keep all 


queens clipped, so I can tell their age. 
After a good flow from clover a great 
many colonies will supersede the queens 
themselves, but there are too many that 
do not. It pays to look after the 
queens. 

This has been the worst spring on 
bees ever known. The blacks are all 
starved out. The weather the past ten 
days has been fine and the bees are roll- 
ing in honey (June 24) where strong 
enough. The Italians are in good con- 
dition. New JERSEY. 

ANSWER.—When bees are “rolling in 
honey,” as you say yours have been, 
especially if they have little or no drone- 
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comb in the brood-chamber, a strong 
colony will often fill with honey empty 
combs put in the center of the brood- 
chamber, and fill with drone-comb an 
empty frame given them. If you will 
take from the hive 2 or 3 frames of 
brood with queen and adhering bees, 
and put the same in a hive on a new 
stand as a nucleus, and then give the 
empty frame next to the brood-nest, 
you will probably not have a cell of 
drone-comb built. 

Under your conditions it would seem a 
good thing for you to take a hand in 
the superseding. I’d give something to 
know why your bees act differently from 
mine. 





Wash-Boardy Honey—Shipping- 
Crates 





1. Does wash-boardy honey cut down 
the grade any, or, in other words, would 
honey that would otherwise grade fancy, 
grade any lower on account of being 
wash-boardy ? 

2. What material or size of lumber 
does it take to make the shipping-crate 
shown in the enclosed cut? 

3. Does there want to be any end play 
around cases? 

4. If this is not the best crate, give 
size of material of the one you use. 

MIssour!. 

ANSWERS.—I. I’m not sure that a wash- 
boardy appearance, unless very pro- 
nounced, would throw honey into a low- 
er grade, but it would have some tend- 
ency in that direction. 

2. A shipping-crate in which a num- 
ber of cases are packed for shipment 
is generally made of rather tough ma- 
terial, which is only about % inch or so 
thick. 

3. There should be no play in the 
crate whatever. Any vacancy must be 
filled with some packing material. 

4. A good size for a crate is one that 
will hold 6 or 8 24-pound cases, or twice 
as many 12-pound cases. 





Splints in Foundation—Bad Weather 
Conditions 


1. How shall I use splints in founda- 
tion? I believe I have read your de- 
scription, but forget. Wiring frames is 
slow. 

2. I had bad luck the past winter. I 
lost nearly half of my bees, and with 
weather conditions as they are, the out- 
look is not very encouraging. Water 
froze here last night (June 8). There 
used to be some good crops of honey 
gathered in this region, but not so good 
of late years. The basswood is nearly 
gone. WISCONSIN. 


Answers.—l!. Inthe book “Forty Years 
Among the Bees,” page 88, you will find 
the following: 

‘Little sticks or splints about 1-16 of 
an inch square, and about % inch short- 
er than the inside depth of the frame, 
are thrown into a square, shallow tin 
pan that contains hot beeswax. They 
will froth up because of the moisture 
frying out of them. When the froth- 
ing ceases, and the splints are saturated 
with wax, then they are ready for use. 
The frame of foundation is laid on the 


board as before; with a pair of plyers 
a splint is lifted out of the wax (kept 
just hot enough over a gasoline stove), 
and placed upon the foundation so that 
the splint shall be perpendicular when 
the frame is hung in the hive. As fast 
as a splint is laid in place, an assistant 
immediately presses it down into the 
foundation with the wetted edge of a 
small board. About 1% inches from 
each end-bar is placed a splint, and be- 
tween these two splints three others at 
equal distances. * * * A little ex- 
perience will enable one to judge, when 
putting in the splints, how hot to keep 
the wax. If too hot there will be too 
light a coating of wax. * * * Ifa 
frame be given at a time when little 
storing is going on, the bees will de- 
liberately dig away the foundation at 
the bottom; and even if it has been 
built down but the cells not very fully 
drawn out, they will do more or less at 
gnawing a passage. To make a success, 
the frames should be given at a time 
when work shall go on uninterruptedly 
until full-depth cells reach the bottom- 
bar.” 

2. Don’t be in too much of a hurry 
about deciding that the year will be 
poor. Of course I don’t know what the 
season will be; but I have known bees 
to be starving in June, followed by a 
good crop. Then again I’ve known a 
number of years in succession with poor 
crops or none, and it looked as if the 
days of good crops were over, and then 
came better crops than ever. Of course, 
the basswoods that have been felled are 
probably gone forever, but other pas- 
turage may improve. 


-_-— - - 


Brushing Bees at Night 


Can bees be brushed successfully from 

one hive to another in the night? 
CONNECTICUT. 

ANSwerR.—Yes, only it’s likely to be 
unpleasant, because at night bees do 
more crawling than flying, and in craw- 
ling over one’s person they are likely 
to do some stinging. 


ee 


Three Swarms in Two Weeks 





Will bees swarm 3 times in 2 weeks? 
First swarm came out May 25; 9 days 
later the second; the third 4 days later. 

ILLINOIS. 

ANSwWER.—Yes, they may swarm more 
than 3 times in 2 weeks. The case you 
mention is rather slower than the aver- 
age, which is about 8 days after the 
prime swarm for the first afterswarm, 
and 3 days later for the next. 


—_ >—__r<- 


Bee-Keeping—<Average Yield Per 
Colony—Stingless Bees 


1. Having just read an article on get- 
ting away from the strenuous life, in 
the Saturday Evening Post, in which 
some of your experience is given, I take 
liberty to ask: Is the article reliable, 
not overdrawn? 

2. Is 100 pounds per colony an aver- 
age or toward the maximum yearly 


? 


yield: 


3. Is it reasonable to suppose that a 
capable man can make a living of say 
$1,200 per year at bee-culture? 

4. What of the newly-written-of sting- 
less bees? MICHIGAN. 

ANSWERS.—I. It is a temporately writ- 
ten article. 

2. Hardly one or the other. One-third 
of that* amount is nearer the average 
yield of comb honey, and half of it for 
extracted, while a maximum annual 
average might go to 150 or more. It 
must not be forgotten that the yeild 
sometimes is less than nothing; that is, 
no surplus is taken and the bees have 
to be fed to keep them alive. 

3. Not many make so much. Some 
make more. The way to find out what 
you can do is to feel your way, begin- 
ning with from 2 to 6 colonies. It would 
be folly to enter bee-keeping on a large 
scale without first finding out what you 
can do on a small scale. 

4. They are valuable as a curiosity. 
I don’t believe any stingless bees will 
be found of any practical value as 
honey-gatherers. 





Black Bees from an “‘Italian’’ 
° Queen 


1. We purchased an Italian queen from 
a breeder in Pennsylvania, and she was 
a fine, large queen, yellow almost from 
tip to tip. She was introduced to a black 
colony, and when her brood appeared it 
was as black as “coly.” I have been in 
the bee-business for almost 25 years, 
and never witnessed this before. Have 
you a ghost of an idea as to the cause? 

2. Give me your best idea on blacks 
rearing Italian queens. 

3. 1 have “A B C of Bee-Culture,” 
“How to Keep Bees,” “Langstroth,” and 
“Forty Years Among the Bees,” and I 
thought that my 25 years’ experience 
was something, but I am attending some 
black bees that are queenless. They will 
“feed” black eggs, but will not “feed” 
Italian eggs. You see I have just wak- 
ened up. 


ANSwWersS.—I. If there is no mistake 
about pure black bees being the progeny 
of a very yellow queen, then I give it 
up; never heard of such a thing before. 

2. It is generally considered that the 
kind of nurse-bees has no bearing on the 
purity of the queen. I don’t know enough 
to know whether that’s entirely reliable 
or not. 

3. Hard to believe that bees will dis- 
criminate against any egg on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. If you can get them to ac- 
cept eggs or young larve of any kind, 
you ought to be able to fool them by 
throwing a young larva out of a queen- 
cell and transplanting in its place a 
young larva of the desired kind. 


What <Ails the Bees? 





1. | don’t know what to do with my 
bees, or whether to do anything with 
them. There is something the matter 
with them. The brood either chills, 
starves, or else there is some brood- 
disease among them. I can’t tell which. 


Last summer there was a great deal of 
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brood died. The larve when about large 
enough to seal over would die and set- 
tle down in the cells in a white, watery 
mass. Later on they would turn to a 
dark-brown and dry .in a scale 
over the lower sides of the cells. There 
is a slight odor of decayed matter, but 
the dead larve do not rope when you 
stick a toothpick into it. This spring, 
about the last of April, I examined my 
bees and found them in bad shape, they 
having the same trouble they had last 
summer, only a great deal worse. So in 
fruit-bloom | transferred them into clean 
new hives on starters, melted down the 
combs and put the hives where the bees 
could not get into them. Then I com- 
menced to feed the bees. They built up 
slowly, but seemed to be healthy. As 
soon as blackberries and_ raspberries 
were in bloom I thought the bees would 
take care of themselves, and took away 
the feed. To-day, when I examined 
them, I was surprised to find:them des- 
titute of honey, and the brood dying as 
of old, so now I don’t know what to do. 
All 1 did was to put back the feed. I 
have sent two samples to Mr. France 
and he does not call it foul brood, al- 
though he said it resembled European 
foul brood, but did not think it was. 
He advised me to feed and keep the bees 
warm. I have only three colonies left. 
What would you advise me to do? As 
ill three -of them are affected alike, 
every brood-frame is alike, or nearly so. 

2. Would not in cool weather 
protect some of their brood so that one 
yr two frames would hatch all right, 
or would they try to protect it ‘all and 
make it scattered; that is, the bees that 
hatch, the rest dying? 

3. What would be the express on a 2- 
frame nucleu shipped a distance of about 


color 


bees 


150 miles over two railroads: 


ILLINOIS. 
\NsSWerRS.—I. I am not an expert in 
bee-diseases, and Mr. France knows 
ever so much more about such things 
than I. You were very wise to apply 
to him. It is just possible that things 
would have been different if you had 


kept on feeding. It may be that when 
berries came in bloom the bees did not 
get enough, especially as the weather 
was unfavorable. You can do no bet- 
ter than to follow the advice of Mr. 
France. 

2. When bees in a healthy condition 
are hard pinched with the cold, only the 
outer part of the brood-nest is likely to 
suffer; but in a diseased condition the 
cold may so devitalize them the effect 
may be seen through the entire brood- 
nest. 

3. I don’t think there is a uniform 
rate. Your station or express agent can 
tell you what it is on your line. 


-_-—~— -- a 


Bees’ Use of Water —Swarming 

This has been a pretty hard spring on 
the bees, and also on the beginner, as 
about 99 percent of the fruit has been 
killed, with the exception of some small 
fruit. 

1. What do the bees do with the water 
they get in mud-holes? 

2 Can you tell 2 or 3 days before a 
colony will swarm? If so, how? 


3. What is the 


swarm into a hive? 


best way to get a 
4. How far would a swarm go from 
the hive where there are plenty of trees 
and bushes around the hive? 
KANSAS. 

ANSWERS.—I. The same as theydo with 
water from any other source; they use 
it for drink and to thin their honey. 

2. If a colony has been working all 
right and then seems to stop work sud- 
denly and hang out idly, while other 
colonies are busy, you may make a pret- 
ty good guess that it will swarm within 
a day or so. If you find queen-cells in 
the hive, some of them built out nearly 
full length, you may expect a swarm 
within 2 or 3 days. After a prime or 
first swarm has issued, you may expect 
a second swarm in something like 8 
days, provided a second swarm issues 
at all. 

3. That depends upon where the 
swarm is. If it’s on a small limb of a 
tree, a very nice way is to cut off the 
limb, carry it «quietly to the hive, and 
lay it at the entrance of the hive, allow- 
ing the bees to crawl in. Often it will 
be more convenient to set the hive on 
the ground, where the bees will fall at 
the entrance when shaken off the tree. 

4. It may settle directly over the hive 
from which it issued, or on a tree close 
by, but sometimes on a tree or bush Io 
rods away. 


No Quilt Over Bees 





If you don’t use a quilt won't the 
bees go up and build comb against the 
roof of the hive? 

WEsT VIRGINIA. 

ANSWER.—Yes, if there were room 
enough, but when neither enameled cloth 
nor quilt is used over the frames or 
sections—just a flat cover—there is only 
14 inch of space between the frames 
or sections and the hive-cover, and bees 
are not likely to build in so small a 
space. 

ee eee 
Settling Swarms—Cow-Peas—Differ- 
ence in Bee Eggs 





1. When bees swarm, is it necessary, 
or does it do any good, to rattle bells, 
pans, or the like, to get them to settle? 
And when settled, about how long will 
they stay there when not hived? Do 
bee-men use the above method to settle 
bees? 

2. Do bees gather honey from cow- 
peas? We had about 3 acres of cow- 
peas here last year, and it appeared that 
all our bees worked on them for 3 or 4 
weeks, as it seemed that there were 
thousands and thousands, and the queer 
thing to me was that they did not work 
on the bloom, but on the joint just be- 
low the bloom or young pea. Was it 
wax or honey? 

3. In regard to bee-eggs, is there any 
difference or distinction between the 
eggs from which a queen and worker 
are hatched or reared? If I am cor- 
rect, bee-men use any egg they may 
come to when transferring eggs to 
queen-cells, and the difference results 
from the size of cell and the material 
on which the young bees are fed. 


ANswers.—I. It would be hard to find 
any bee-keeper nowadays who believes 
it does any good to make any kind of 
noise with the view of getting a swarm 
to settle. Part of the performance is 
to settle anyhow, noise or no noise. 
The length of time bees hang after 
clustering before going off varies 
greatly. It may be more than a day, 
and it may be less than an hour. The 
best thing is to get them into a hive 
as soon as possible. 

2. Cow-peas are counted honey-plants. 
There are different plants which, at 
least at times, secrete nectar elsewhere 
than in the blossoms. When you see 
bees working as busily as you say they 
were On your cow-peas, you may be 
sure they are getting either nectar or 
pollen. If you see no pollen on their 
legs you may be sure they are getting 
nectar. They don’t gather wax, they 
secrete it; but they gather bee-glue. 

3. An egg laid by a good queen in a 
queen-cell is precisely the same as one 
she lays in a worker-cell. A drone-egg 
is a different thing. A drone-egg is un- 
fertilized and can produce nothing but a 
drone, even if fed in a queen-cell; other 
eggs are fertilized. 





Nearness of Apiary to Highway— 
Bee-Houses or Hive-Covers 


1. How close does the law allow an 
apiary to stand to the public highway? 
Mine are (the front row) 50 feet from 
the road, and a man having a horse 
stung says it will cost me something if 
I don’t move them. 

2. Can he make me move them? | 
can find no article concerning it in 
Cook’s “Manual.” 

3. Which is the cheaper, to build bee- 
houses or hive-covers? New York. 


ANsweErs.—I. I doubt there being any 
law on the subject in your State. If 
they sting people going along the road, 
you will do well either to move them 
farther away or to have a fence high 
enough so the bees will fly over the 
heads of passers-by. 

2. There is probably no law by which 
he can compel you to move them, but 
you might be obliged to pay for any 
damage resulting from their stinging. 

3. That depends upon the kind of 
housés and of covers. In general it 
will probably cost less for covers. Even 
if the covers cost more, probably most 
bee-keepers in this country would pre- 
fer them. 


_- >_< 


Observation Hives - Size of Cells 


1.1 am thinking of making an ob- 
servation hive. Will the bees cover the 
inside of the glass with propolis so that 
I can’t see through? 

2. When kept in the house do they 
have wood casing over them? 

3. How about that statement on page 
449, of bees drawing out cells as the 
bottoms are filled with cocoons? ~ It 
looks as if they would have to be spaced 
farther apart. Of course, you didn’t 
make the statement yourself. TEXAS. 


ANSWERS.—I. Not to a very great ex- 
tent. 


2. They might be kept with nothing 
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over the glass, so as to be exposed to 
the light at all times, but generally they 
are kept covered except when actually 
under observation. They are not so con- 
tented under full light, and much more 
likely to cover propolis on the glass. 

3. I heartily endorse every word that 
is said in the paragraph to which you 
refer. I have plenty of combs so old 
that the septum has been gradually in- 
creased in thickness until the septum 
in some cases is % thick. Of course 
you know that new worker-comb is 7- 
inch thick, and when you find a septum 
\%-inch thick you will find the comb 
1-inch thick. That makes the cells ex- 
actly the same depth in the old as in 
the new, doesn’t it? You are quite 
right that there is a practical difference 
in the spacing. When new combs are 
spaced 13% from center to center, the 
alley-way between 2 combs is %%-inch. 
When the septum increases so the comb 
is I inch thick, that leaves the alley- 
way only %. Whether it would not be 
better to increase the spacing when 
the combs become so increased in thick- 
ness is a pertinent question. 





Straight Wired Combs from Starters 
—Queen Questions 


1. Will bees build straight combs in 
wired frames with starters only on top- 
bars and end-bars? 

2. Does the young queen destroy the 
surplus queen-cells, or do the bees do it? 

3. | found a queen too feeble to craw! 
out after the cap of the cell was off. 
| split the side of the cell, lifted her 
out, and placed her on a comb. A week 
later she was missing. What caused 
her weakness? TEXAS. 

ANSWERS.—1I. Not as straight as when 
full sheets of foundation are used. Left 
to their own devices bees in a state of 
nature generally build their combs 
somewhat corrugated. This for greater 
strength. With only starters and wiring 
they will, of course, start straight, but 
as they proceed downward the corruga- 
tions will appear. If the hive is plumb 
to follow the wire, but if the wire is 
not just where the bees want the sep- 
and the wires straight, the comb is likely 
tum, then the wire can go its own way 
for all they care, and they'll put the 
septum where they want it. The great- 
est objection, however, to using only 
starters is the amount of drone-comb 
that will be built. 

2. If the young queens in the cells 
are well advanced, the young queen be- 
gins the work and the workers finish it. 
If the cells are not much advanced, the 
workers attend to them. 

3. I don’t know. Perhaps some con- 
stitutional weakness. 


Shiny Bees—Clipping Queens, Etc. 





1. Why are there bees among the 
Italians that are very dark, almost glossy 
black sometimes, with no yellow bands 
ind seemingly small, but smart and ac- 
tive at the same time? They are hunt- 
ed up and driven out by the regular 
workers. Is it a disease or only a 
freak of nature? 


2. Why do the bees of a nucleus, 
when first started by themselves, take 
spells of running on the outside of the 
hive and fussing at the cracks at the 
top of the hive, trying to get in, piling 
up in bunches and acting like crazy? 


3. Is a queen reared from worker- 
brood in the comb by the workers that 
are queenless, as good and fertile as a 
queen reared in the regular way? 

4. Can a queen-cell by careful hand- 
ling, be cut from a comb and put into 
another comb for a colony, to any cer- 
tainty, without injuring it in any way 
by pressure or exposure, or should it 
always be introduced on the comb on 
which it is built? 

5. In addition to the foregoing ques- 
tions, I would like to express myself 
as to the clipping of queens’ wings, 
which in my estimation is one of the 
most foolish and most  uncalled-for 
things that a bee-keeper can do. I re- 
ceived 2 queens last season which were 
clipped. The one came off with a 
swarm May 29, last, and fell some 10 
feet from the hive, and I had quite a 
hunt to find her. She was put into a 
hive with the new swarm. The swarm 
came out the next day, and she was 
lost. They returned to the old hive and 
came out again on the 4th day, and went 
back, coming out again on the gth day. 
If the queen had not been clipped, the 
first swarm would have been all right, 
as well as a second one. I can’t see 
the advantage of having to look after 
the queen every time she comes off with 
a swarm. It is certainly a trouble and 
inconvenience, as well as inhuman and 
unnatural. PENNSYLVANIA. 


Answers.—!I. They look black and 
shining because they have lost their 
plumage, and are probably worried by 
the other bees because diseased. A few 
such bees in a colony need -cause no 
alarm; when there are many of them 
it may be a case of paralysis. 

2. When bees are queenless it is a 
common thing for them to run about 
over the hive as if looking for their 
queen. I never saw bees of a nucleus 
fussing at the top of the hive trying to 
get in cracks, piling in bunches and act 
ing like crazy, but I have seen robber 
bees acting exactly that way. The like 
lihood is that the bees you saw did not 
belong to th ucleus but were robbers. 

3. Not always; depends upon circum 
stances. If at a time when honey is 
yielding well, the colony strong, and the 
bees have tl choice of eggs and very 
young brood, you can get as good queens 
as any. If the queen is reared when 
honey is not yielding, when no very 
young brood is present, or in a weak 
colony, you may count her of little 
value. 

4. Thousands of queen-cells have 
been cut from the comb and fastened 
in or on another comb with just as 
good results as if left on their own 
comb. Indeed, in many cases, even when 
the cell is taken on its own comb, it 1s 
better to cut the cell and fasten it on 
the comb, for a large portion of cells 
are on the edges of combs where there 
is danger of their being chilled, and 
they should be centrally located where 
sure to keep warm. 

5. A very large number of our most 


experienced bee-keepers prefer to have 
queens clipped. If a queen is clipped, 
there is some danger she may be lost 
when issuing with a swarm, but that is 
better than to lose both queens and 
swarm. 





_—_ 


Wintering in Danzenbaker Hives— 
Bees Superior to Blacks 





1. How do Grant Stanley and Vernon 
Burt winter bees in Danzenbaker hives? 
Do they double up, or winter in single 
brood-bodies ? 

2. Can I get a strain of golden or s- 
banded Italians that will be superior to 
the blacks for honey-gathering? Also 
gentler? 

_ Iam a beginner and have 8 colonies 
in Danzenbaker hives. Tar-HEet. 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know. Like 
enough in 2 bodies when a colony is 
strong enough. : 

2. The best of the goldens are bet- 
ter and gentler than the average blacks, 
for this country. 


---— —------e - =m e -—  —— | 


Transferred Bees—Ripening Honey— 
Pian of Wintering Bees , 


1. The past spring I transferred 2 
colonies of bees. After the 21 days 
were up I united the young bees in 
the old hives, putting them on full sheets 
of foundation. I put in a frame of 
brood. I did not know whether there 
was a queen or not. In 2 or 3 days | 


looked into the hive and they had start- 
ed 2 queen-cells on the sheet of founda- 
tion. In a couple of weeks I looked 
through the colony and found a queen 
[he 2 queen-cells were the same. just 
started. What is the meaning of that? 


> 


2. One person advises ripening honey 
artificially; another says, let the bees 
ripen it, for if you do the latter it will 
be travel-stained. After the cells are 
all filled with honey and capped, why not 
put the super on top of the others with 
a wire-screen between it and the other 
super and the hive? The bees can not 
then get on the honey, and the heat will 
be there just the same. 


3. I am planning on wintering my bees 
outdoors. My stands are like that pic- 
ture in the “A B C of Bee-Culture,” 
on page 26, with 2 hives on a stand. | 
shall move both hives together, then | 


will make a box some 


\ 1 be 5 or 6 inches 
larger on all sides than the hive Chis 
space will be for the chaff. The box 
will have a movable bottom and top. 


I will have a hole at the bottom so that 
the bees will fly out of the hive I 
shall put on a honey-board for a cover 
to the hive, then put on an empty super, 
filling this with straw, then put on the 
outer case, filling the space with straw 
and then putting the cover on. Do vou 
know of any better way, or improvement 
on this way? The reason I will use 
the honey-board is because I can feed 
the bees in the spring without opening 


the hive. I will use the pepper-box 
feeder. I use the Danzenbaker hive 
IowA 


Answer.—lI. If I understand correctly, 
there were only cups started, no eggs 
nor larve in them. I don’t know what 
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that means, but it is the common thing 
to find in colonies such beginnings of 
cells, and so long as they remain empty 
no significance is attached to them. 

2. You do not say. whether you refer 
to comb or extracted honey. When 
there is any discussion about having rip- 
ened in or out of the hive, extracted 
honey is the kind that is meant, and 
there is no harm in having extracting- 
combs darkened by the bees. As to 
comb honey, it is not desirable to re- 
move it from the hive until it is sealed, 
and when it is sealed it is counted ripe. 
Yet there are cases in which it might 
be better to leave sections on the hive 
at least a while after they are sealed. I 
never tried ripening honey over a wire- 
screen, but I should not expect it to 
work the same as having it in the direct 
charge of the bees. To be sure, the heat 
would go up, and so would the moisture, 
and the bees would have no chance to 
ventilate to drive out the moisture. Be- 
sides, you would be likely to find such 
honey troubled with wax-worms. Very 
likely you will want to know how the 
moth’s eggs can get there if all is so 
close that no moth can yet in from the 
outside. I don’t know how they do it. 
but I know they get there. 

3. Your plan ought to work all right. 





The Armstrong T-Super 


Dr. Mit_er.—lI express you today one 
of Elvin Armstrong’s improved T-su- 
pers. He sent me 2 with a request that 
| send you one of them. He claims it is 
a great improvement over his original 
one. You know I liked that, and I 
hardly know whether the improvement 
is very great or not. All the difference 
is in the side-tins and the springs in 
one end. In the original the side- 
pieces furnished the supports for the 
tins. In place of the springs a board 
was permanent like the other end. In 
the original there was half a bee-space 
above and below, making a whole bee- 
space when tiered. ‘hen, he has a ma- 
chine to cut out tin the size of the sec- 
tion to put on each one. I hardly know 
whether I would care to bother with 
them or not. You see there is no chance 
for their tumbling to pieces as_ 1s 
claimed of yours. I think either kind 
is away ahead of the section-holders. | 
should like your opinion of them. 

C. ARMSTRONG. 

Marshall Co., Iowa. 


Dr. Miller—I send by express to- 
day to J. C. Armstrong two of my late 
improved T-supers, and I told him when 
they arrived to express one of them to 
you for your inspection. I want you to 
tell me just what you think of it, 
through the columns of the American 
Bee Journal. I believe I have some- 
thing that can not be beat by any one. 
I think that man from Indiana who 
found so much fault with the T-super’s 
allowing the sections to drop out so 
easily, if he could see one of these 
would change his tune, for you can just 
throw my super any old way, or even 
jump on it with your feet, and it is still 
there just the same. You will find 2 
super-springs on the inside at one end. 
I think 2 or 3 pieces of section, or a 


piece of wood, will answer just as well 
to keep the sections up square and in 
place, and will be easier removed, and 


answer just as well. In my super you 
can remove any section, one at a time, 
or you can remove the whole 28 at once, 
and that with ease. 

You will find a metal cap on one of 
the sections to keep the tops clean. I 
am getting a machine made to cut out 
the bee-ways to match the sections. I 
expect to use caps on all my sections. 
I believe they will pay for themselves 
in one year in keeping the tops of the 
sections white and clean, and then they 
will last a lifetime. Let me know what 
you think of the project. 


We have had a very backward and 
cold spring. Bees did not get any good 
out of the fruit-bloom as it froze every 
night while in bloom. I have been 
feeding for some time, and will have to 
about 2 week longer, until the alfalfa 
gets in bloom. I have had 8 swarms. I 
put them im hives with full empty 
combs and am feeding them every day. 
Feeding my bees makes them strong 
and active in spite of the cold weather. 

E..S. ARMSTRONG. 

Colorado, May 30. 


An objection to the T-super is that 
care must’be taken in handling, so that 


the super be kept right side up, for if it 
be turned upside down, or if placed on 
an uneven surface so that some object 
may push up against the sections, they 
may be displaced. To be sure, there is 
no necessity for such wrong handling, 
but accidents may occur. Mr. Arm- 
strong has gotten up a T-super in which 
the sections are securely fastened, so that 
they can not fall out when the super 
is upside down any more than they can 
when it is right side up. Of course, it 
is more complicated than the regular 
T-super. Instead of 3 T-tins it has 1o— 
5 above and 5 below; and instead of the 
single follower on one side there are 
4, one on each side and one on each 
end, although on one of the sides it can 
hardly be called a follower, as it is nailed 
on. To allow the upper T-tins to be 
fastened in place, one of the sides of 
the super is in 2 parts, the upper part 
being removable. Besides the usual 
wedges or springs crowding up the fol- 
lower at the side, one of the end fol- 
lowers is crowded up in like manner. 


While some may not think it worth 
while to be at the extra time and ex- 
pense for so slight an advantage, others 
may think differently. C. C. Miter. 


[We would suggest to Mr. Armstrong 
that he advertise his T-super.—Ebrror. } 
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By W. A. PRYAL, Alden Station, Oakland, Calif. 


Painting Hives 


Some bee-keepers, I find, claim that it 
does not pay to paint a bee-hive. Paint 
is cheap, and it does not cost anything 
to put it on, as one can do it when he 
has nothing else to claim his attention. 
For this climate, I find lead and ochre, 
and lead and any of the metallic paints, 
the most durable. Two coats applied 
when the hive is new will easily last 
15 years, but it is well to repaint them 
in 5 or 8 years. Where an apiary is 
near the ocean so that it receives the 
sea-breezes, the paint will be destroyed 
sooner than if it were inland. This is 
said to be due to the air being charged 
with salt. 


Late Rains 








After two months of the dryest kind 
of weather, we are having a spell of 
wet weather—a weather in which the 
rain falls in the night or in the early 
forenoon. The showers for the past 
3 days—they began June 11th—have 
been sufficient to wet the earth down as 
far as where the moisture still re- 
mained. This will be a great blessing 
to truck-growers and those having small 
fruits, and all plants and fruits whose 


roots are nedr the surface. Honey-se- 
creting plants will be benefited. 

Then, it is pretty sure that the weath- 
er will not be so cool in the nights and 
mornings after these rains have cleared 
the atmosphere of the rain-making mois- 
ture. This will be of untold benefit. 
While the apiarist will be benefited, the 
farmer who has his hay cut, and, per- 
haps, his grain in the shock or stack, will 
have much of it ruined. Then, the 
cherry crop on the trees will be badly 
damaged. At our place the last load 
of cherries were sent to the cannery 
a couple of days before the down-pour 
came. (You see we had a message from 
the clerk of the weather that rain might 
be expected within a few days!) 





The Weather in California 


Owing to the bigness of California, 
the State has a variety of climates. 
Seven hundred miles and more of coast- 
line, with a reach inland of 200 miles, 
which cuts through snow-capped moun- 
tains in places and deserts in others, 
can not help but be responsible for vary 
inging climatic conditions. No matter 
how bad a drouth may be in a larg¢ 
portion of the State, there will be sec 
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tions the same year where abundant 
crops may be had. To mention all these 
things in detail will take up more space 
than is at my disposal in this depart- 
ment. This year abundant rdins fell 
throughout the length and breadth of 
California, yet there will be a shortage 
of crops in some portions. Some kinds 
of fruits are a failure this season; so is 
the honey crop in other portions. The 
flowers were never in greater profusion, 
yet the nectar was “wasted on the des- 
ert air,’ as it were. Cold were the 
nights, and too oft the days were damp 
and dreary. The consequence was that 
the bees remained in the hives, or when 
they ventured out in such weather, they 
often perished from the cold. This was 
more the case in the lower coast coun- 
ties than it was in the mid-ocean coun- 
ties along the coast. 

Inland the weather wads more propi- 
tious. Here, near the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, the weather was not what we 
hoped for. Whole weeks at a time would 
be cool of nights and rather foggy up 
to 10 o'clock in the forenoon. Strange 
to say, during this cool spell, which has 
extended over 8 or 10 weeks, nearly ev- 
ery Sunday was a beautiful day—days 
well named. These Sundays were 
swarming-days as well as days for 
abundant honey-gatherings. The pos- 
sessor of an apiary wished that every 
day was Sunday, not that he would be 
any more devout, but that his honey 
crop would be larger and his bank ac- 
count be more swelled thereby. 

From up the rivers I learn that there 
is little complaint. New honey has ar- 
rived in the San Francisco market in 
limited amounts and has sold for good 
prices—in some instances for 20 cents 
per pound. And the quality of the honey 
has been excellent. I have not tested 
such lucious honey since I was a boy. 
In those days our bees seemed to obtain 
nectar that reminded me of having been 
gathered from the flowers of sweet alys- 
sum, so luscious was the flavor and so 
richly perfumed the odor. Early in 
April, this year, some of this choice 
honey found its way into the hives; the 
partaking of it carried me back to my 
boyhood days when we had American 
hives with honey-boxes above. But | 
must write the season a failure as far 
as I am concerned. Instead of three 
extractings per hive, I won't be able to 
make a single one from each of all the 
colonies—unless the unforseen happens 


- - —- - — 


Cheap Hives 


What is there about a bee-hive that it 
should cost from $2.25 to $2.75? I have 
seen a single hive of rather ordinary 
make listed at the latter price. By the 
quantity, they come at a somewhat re- 
duced price; but, nevertheless, they come 
high. I can go to a mill and get the 
top, bottom and sides for say 50 cents; 
division-board, 5 cents; a complete su- 
per, including holders, sections and 
foundation starters, should not cost 75 
cents. The rest of the hive I would 
have of Eastern make, costing say, 25 
cents, for the brood-frames; 2 cents for 
metal rabbets, making the total cost of a 
hive made of good, sound lumber, (whole 
pieces being wsed for cover, bottoms, 


etc.), $1.75; and, | believe, one can get 
such a hive as is needed in a commer- 
cial apiary for less than $1.50. It is not 
necessary to have the lumber dressed on 
both sides; in fact, the lumber stands 
wear and tear better when it is rough 
on the outside. I would have a hive 
always smooth inside. The rough out- 
side should be given a coat of metallic 
or lead and ochre paint. 


———=> -- a 
Tree Clover or White Broom 


There are a number of varieties of 
this plant. It may be called a “tree- 
clover,” hence the Greek name—Citisus. 
Bailey’s Horticultural Encyclopcedia says 
there are some 45 species in Southern 














The Slaughter of the Drones 





The drone-killing days are here— 
Ihe saddest of the year. 


There, now, that will do; no more 
tear-provoking gush, especially over 
such lazy gentry as the toiling worker- 
bees are now banishing pell-mell from 
their homes. “The drones must go, for 
the bees say so,” might be a good battle- 
cry in beedom. And it would be put in 
practice just as sure as fate. It reminds 
me of the slogan of the Kearneyites of 
San Francisco in 1877—“The Chinese 
must go, for Kearney says so.” 

There is a time in the affairs of bees, 
which when—there again the poetic fan- 
cy o'ertakes me. But I can not help 








WHITE BROOM. 
Citisus proliferuus albus, of Canary Isles. 


and Middle Europe, Canary Islands, 
Northern Africa, and Western Asia. 
Like most of the pea-shaped flowers, 
they are rich in honey. I have C. pro- 
liferus albus, or white broom, growing 
on our place. It thrives wonderfully 
well in California. It was introduced, 
| believe, by the University of Califor- 
nia. It blooms in February, March and 
April, and is a favorite with the bees. 
It blooms in a year or two from seed, 
grows rapidly, but does not attain to 
much of a height, not over 20 feet, | 
believe. Owing to its being an _ ever- 
green and valuable as a fodder-plant for 
cattle, it is one of the best plants for 
bee-pasturage in California. I think it 
will do well in the Southern States as 
well as California. Seed may be ob- 
tained free by applying to the Agricul- 
tural Department of the University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. The photo- 
graph here shown was made from flow- 
ers grown on our place. 


reflecting on the fate of the poor drones! 
They are worse than the proverbial dog 
You may talk as you may, but it is not 
every dog that has his day—that is, a 
day for an ill-fate. But ‘tis ever so with 
the drone. The husky fellow that wings 
his amorous flight to a successful con 
quest pays the penalty for his mid-air 
pleasure—he is soon “a dead one,’ and 
falls to the earth a useless nothingness. 
Then, the fellows of the hive who have 
tasted no other pleasure’ than _ plain 
honey from the combs, have to be justled 
and hustled, and kicked from pillar to 
post, as it were, and turned out of 
house and home to die—unhonored and 
unwept. All because there’s nothing for 
them to do. What a fate! Nothing to 
do! There was something for them to 
do: it might have been a crowning 
pleasure for one drone in a thousand 
But now the time is past; the flowers 
are gone; the harvest garnered; there 
are no more queens to rear—so out 
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nto the cruel 


from 


perish 
drones are driven. 


world to 
cold and hunger, the 
“What a vast difference is the 
fate of man! Every one of whom may 
die in a palace with his boots nicely ar- 
ranged beneath the bed!” 

Yes, the drone-days are here, and I 
that they are somewhat ahead ot 
the usual time. It is June 10, and the 
husky fellows are being slaughtered. 
Usually this does not happen until July 
I noticed 5 weeks ago, during a brief 
lull in the honey-flow, that one or two 
colonies in the apiary began the work 


notice 


] 


of destruction of the male occupants 
of the colony. Then the workers con- 
cluded, no doubt, that there would be 
no more honey to be gathered, and de- 
termined to cut off the useless consum- 
ers. But the flowers again gave forth 
of their sweetness, and the remaining 
males were spared—for a later fate. 

And so Nature has set its mandate, 
and we all have to make our final bow 
at the proper time, and proceed to that 
bournefrom which no traveler is said to 
return. Vale, ye drones; may our fate 
be a happier one than is yours, 





Prices For Extractep Honey. 


An. article concerning wholesale and 


retail prices for extracted honey, by 
G. A. Deadman, contains the following 
passage (Canadian Bee Journal, p. 
139): 

“T said that honey should never go 
below toc retail. I will go further than 
this. It should be at least 12c per pound 


in the home market, in small quanti- 
ties. In 10-pound pails, say IIc; in a 
60-pound tin at toc per pound. The re- 
tail merchant then should pay oc and 
the commission man or wholesaler &c. 
When honey can not be bought by the 
wholesaler for less than 8c, then the re- 
tail price should not be less than fac. 
If it can be bought at 7c, then 1oc might 
be satisfactory.” 


Out-Door FEEDING. 


tubs full of alfalfa- 
excelsior by E. F. Atwater 
(Bee-Keepers’ Review, p. 172), and this 
is his plan for starting all his own bees 
at work promptly: 


Feed is put in 
stems or 


“At first we start the bees by breaking 
up some old combs into pieces about 1% 
inches square. We dip these in the feed, 
lay one at the entrance to each hive, 
kick the hive if the bees are not numer- 
ous at the entrance, and so on. Then 
we go around and pick up the bits of 
comb, with work on the feed 
in the cells, and carry them on a queen- 
excluder or escape-board, to the tub, 
where they are all dumped into the feed. 
In a few minutes every colony will be 
at work, and the feed will be gone long 


bees at 


before many of your neighbors’ bees 

find it.” 

YELLOW Sweet CLoveR ON THE SAME 
LAND Eacu YEAR. 


Sweet clover is a biennial, and it has 
been considered possible to have it blos- 
som on the same land only in alter- 
nate years. Now comes J. A. Green, 
saying that by using the yellow variety 
a crop on the same land can be had each 
year. July 18, 1906, he gathered seed, 
sowed it between July 20 and 25, and 
this year it began to bloom May 5—285 


days or less from the time it was sown. 
If the seed ripens this year as early as 
last, that means a crop each year on 
the same land. Quite a feather in the 
cap of the yellow variety, even if Colo- 
rado be the only State in which it will 
mature so promptly—Gleanings, p. 828. 


Five-BANDERS NOT HArpy. 


F. A. Lockhart says that in the past 
unfavorable spring his 5-banders suf- 
fered the most heavily of all; F. A. 
Salisbury says his extra-yellow stock 
are all “gone up;” and N. E. Cleaver 
tells practicaly the same story. Editor 
Root says: 

“We have observed, time and again, 
that the 5-banded or very yellow bees 
do not seem to be able, for some rea- 
son, to stand a severe winter or a bad 
spring like the leather-colored stock.”— 
Gleanings, p. 833. 


NUMBER OF ‘COLONIES TO THE APIARY. 


E. D. Townsend 
view, p. 168) says: 

“Our bee-yards never have more than 
100 colonies at a time; and this is fall- 
count. With this number, fall-count, we 
usually have, after our winter losses and 
queenless colonies are deducted, some- 
where between 80 and go colonies with 
which to commence the season.” 


(Bee-Keepers’ Re- 


SAMPLING HONEY witH WoopEeN TooTH- 
PICKS. 

Wooden Toothpicks are used by Wal- 
ter Harmer for giving prospective cus- 
tomers a taste of honey. In one corner 
of his canvassing case he has a holder 
filled with tapthpicks, and one of these 
is thrust into a bottle of thick, ripe 
honey, when enough will adhere to give 
quite a generous taste to the recipient. 
One of these can be given to each mem- 
ber of the family, children and _ all. 
Every one getting a taste of honey on 
one of these new clean pieces of wood 
feels sure that it has never been in 
some one else’s mouth, while the amount 
of honey given is just about enough to 
whet the appetite for more—Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review. 


PLAIN SEC 


FENCES ANI 
TIONS. 


Doesn’t LIKE 


E. F. Atwater says (Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view, p. I7I): 

“After an extensive test, extending 
over several years, we have discarded 
the fence-separators and plain sections, 
as inferior to the older styles. The sol- 
emn truth, for our localities and our 
markets, is that we get less honey in the 
new-fangled sections and supers, it is 
not so uniformly salable, and it does 
not sell for so much money.” 


Tue Gait oF A BEE. 


A bee, when it travels afoot, .always 
moves 3 legs at a time; but it isn’t a 
pacer. The front leg and the hind leg 
on one side move simultaneously with 
the middle leg on the other. side— 
Gleanings, p. 821. 


PROTECTIVE VALUE OF TARRED PAPER: 


A novel sort of protection gained by 
using tarred paper is thus given by E. D. 
Townsend (Bee-Keepers’ Review, p. 
169) : 

“With the white building paper on 
some of our honey-houses, the mice 
make these houses headquarters. One of 
the most mice-ridden houses was at our 
Isabella yard. A year ago this house 
was papered with tarred felt paper, and 
we have never seen a mouse in that 
house since; neither have there been any 
ants there either. Then, we are quite 
sure that the robber-bees are not nearly 
so bad around a tar-lined house; at 
any rate, they have never troubled us 
in these houses yet. While I do not 
suppose that this paper would keep out 
robbers if one were careless and let 
them get started, still, I am_ satisfied 
that tarred paper is distasteful to the 
bees, as it is to mice and rats. If this 
proves so, there may be more in this 
tar than we realized at first. There 
is one objection to this dark-colored 
paper, and that is, the honey-house is 
not so light as if it were papered with 
white paper.” 


Just Pratn Horse-SEnse. 


If you work for a man, in heaven’s 
name work for him. 

If he pays you wages that supply 
your bread and butter, work for him, 
speak well of him, think well of him, 
stand by him, and stand by the institu- 
tion he represents. 

I think if I worked for a man, I would 
work for him. I would not work for 
him part of his time, but all of his time. 
I would give an undivided service or 
none. 

If put to the pinch, an ounce of loy- 
alty is worth a pound of cleverness. 

If you must vilify, condemn, and eter- 
nally disparage, why, resign your posi- 
tion; and when you are outside, damn 
to your heart’s content. But, I pray 
you, so long as you are a part of an in- 
stitution, do not condemn it. Not that 
you will injure the institution—not that 
—but when you disparage the concern 
of which you are a part you disparage 
yourself. 

And don’t forget—‘! 
do in business—ELBert 


forgot!" won't 
HuBBARD, 1) 


Technical World. 
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A Home Bee-Sona. 


The twilight bees to the comb, 

And the wandering bird to the nest, 
And the roaming sails turn home 

Far out in the darkening west; 
Home, home, they gladly drift, 

Though the lawn was loved of the bee, 
And the bird had loved the lift 

As the sailor the open sea. 


And I, who have wandered far, 
Down unremembered ways, 
With never a steadfast star 
Through all these drifting days, 
Now turn to an Inn whereof 
I know one door stands wide— 
And the rest is silence, love, 
Till the world is shut outside! 
—ARTHUR J. STRINGER. 


SpRING MANAGEMENT AND SWARMING. 


I will suppose that, on April 15, you 
have 100 fairly good colonies that were 
just taken from their winter quarters, 
and that each colony contains a good, 
well-developed Italian queen not over 
ten months old that has been reared 
from some good honey-gathering strain 
of bees. I shall take it for granted that 
your hives are filled with nice worker- 
combs. 

We will commence the season’s work 
by putting a feeder under every hive 
and giving each colony about 1% cents’ 
worth of extracted honey, or sugar sy- 
rup, which must be made very thin, of 
about the consistency of nectar, and feed 
them about this amount every day that 
the weather is such they can not gather 
anything from flowers until about the 
last of May. This will require on an 
average, one season with another, about 
50 cents’ worth of honey or sugar per 
colony; and, if properly done, you will 
have, May 25, every hive crowded with 
brood and maturing bees at the rate of 
2000 or more a day. 

About two weeks previous to this we 
should start the rearing of four or five 
hundred queen-cells, which are now, 
May 26, about ready to hatch. Now we 
will divide our colonies, making two of 
each, and fix them so that the queenless 
part will mature two or more of these 
ripe queen-cells or virgins into nice lay- 
ing queens; then about the last of June 
we will separate these colonies that have 
two or more laying queens, making 100 
more increase, or 300 colonies all to- 
gether. 

The old colony, or the part that has 
had the old laying queen from the first, 
we have kept busy drawing out frames 
of foundation into nice extracting-combs, 
and we have also kept them from any 
desire to swarm by taking their combs 
of capped brood away as fast as they 
had some to spare, and giving this brood 
to this newly-made increase. 

In this way of managing your bees 
you will have no swarming to bother 
with, and at the same time you have in- 
creased your 100 colonies to 300, and all 
are in good condition for any harvest 
that commences after July 4—E. W. 
Alexander, in Gleanings in Bee Culture. 


Be CHARITABLE—NOM DE PLUMES. 


I wish our great family of bee-keep- 
ers would have more charity than they 


do for one another. Perhaps the ma- 
jority do think well of their fellows, but 
there are a few who are too much given 
to fault-finding, to seeing a man’s faults 
and failings instead of his good quali- 
ties. I don’t say that men or their ac- 
tions ought never to be criticised or con- 
demned; but many times are men fairly 
abused for something for which they are 
not to blame. I sometimes get letters 
accusing me very sharply of something 
for which I am not in the least to blame. 
If you think that a man has made a 
mistake, or has done wrong, it is not 
always best to ignore it or keep still 
about it; but before condemning a man, 
ask in a kind and courteous way for an 
explanation. Don’t be ready to impugn 
a man’s motives until you know all of 
the circumstances. 

As a rule I do not approve of the use 
of a nom de plume. There are cases 
when modesty might be an excuse; 
where a man, or more likely a woman, 
might be willing to write but did not 
care for the resulting publicity. But 
when a man enters into a critical argu- 
ment, and proceeds to “roast” some op- 
ponent, he ought to come out fair and 
square with his own signature. To strike 
a man in the dark, and then dodge be- 
hind a nom de plume, marks a man as a 
coward.—Editor Bee-Ketpers’ Review. 


TAKING More THAN ONE BeEE-PAPER. 


I hold in my hand a very complimen- 
tary letter from one of our subscribers 
regarding the improvements that have 
been made in Gleanings from time to 
time. He thinks it covers the whole 
ground so thoroughly and so well that 
there is no use of his taking more than 
one bee-journal. While we appreciate 
most thoroughly this voluntary expres- 
sion of our correspondent, I desire to 
say that I believe he is mistaken. If 
any one keeps bees for the money he can 
make out of them, he ought by all means 
to take not only one journal but two or 
three of them. Gleanigs does not pre- 
tend to cover the whole field of apicul- 
ture. The personal bias of an editor, 
even though that bias be unconscious, 
may cause him to emphasize certain de- 
velopment of bee-lore to the total neglect 
of all others. As I look over our ex- 
changes I can see fields that they are 
covering that Gleanings is not; and, con- 
versely, I can see fields that we are cov- 
erings that they do not 

W. L. Coggshall, perhaps the most ex- 
tensive bee-keeper in the world, once 
said to me that he could not afford not 
to take all the bee-papers published in 
the United States; and that, moreover 
he could not afford not to scan every 
page after they came into his hands 
“But,” you say, “he owns and operates 
some two or three thousand colonies, 
while I have only fifty. One journal is 
enough for me.” Let us see how nearly 
correct that is. Suppose the average an- 
nual surplus is 25 pounds per colony, 
of comb honey. I am purposcly putting 
the figures low so as to give my friend 
the benefit of the figures. We will say 
that he sells the honey for 15 cents at 
the commission man’s, and that it nets 
him to cents clear. That will make $2.50 


per colony, or $125 in all. I do net know 
1 


of a bee-journal published but may con- 


tain some hint that will be worth sev- 
eral times the subscription price for the 
year. If three bee-journals cost $3.00, 
or on a clubbing basis $2.50, it would 
be very strange if our friend with fifty 
colonies could not get more than $2.50 
out of them. While the net earnings can 
be increased on a conservative basis of 
only $10, take the benefit of the doubt 
and invest in two more journals at least. 
The farmer who takes only one agricul- 
tural paper, even the very best one, may 
miss some valuable hints which his more 
progressive neighbor is availing him- 
self of, and, consequently, will be get- 
ting ahead of him in a business way.— 
Editor of Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 





Heavy Loss of Bees. 

The loss in bees has been very heavy in 
this locality—about 90 percent, I should say. 
I have only 100 colonies left out of 300, 
but they are mostly in good condition, with 
good prospects for a honey crop. 

like the American Bee Journal, and feel 
that I can not afford to do without it. 

Delaware, Ont., June 25. E. M. Huspanp. 


Much Swarming. 


There will be a very considerable decrease 
in honey-production in this locality this sea 
son. Swarming is free—I am averaging about 
3 swarms a day (non-swarming stock!) by 
the way my supply-trade has increased and 
is holding out, others must be getting swarms, 
too. After the disastrous winter, | suppose 
in some occult way Nature demands the in- 
crease—a matter you may compare with the 
curious fact that the birth-rate (in Europe) 
increases with the increase in the cost of 
bread. Grorce W. Apams. 

Essex Co., Mass., Tune 19. 


Poor Prospect for Honey. 


The prospect for a honey crop in this local 


ity is very poor. I have not had any swarms 
yet. In fact, the colonies are not in a very 
strong condition. B. G. MINNICK 


Hardin, Mo., June 


Starved Brood. 
I brought every colony through the winter 
and into spring all right; but, oh my, it was 
a “tug of war” to keep up brood-rearing 


the long, cold, backward spring I got the 
bees into summer in fine shape, all the same 
The amount of starved brood that is in out 
Province now is something awful Many of 


our bee-keepers are calling it foul brood 


Woodburn, Ont., Tune 24 Wa. McEvoy 


Light Crop of Honey. 


It is very hot and dry here now Che honey 
season is closing up with, I think, generally 
a light crop 

I don’t know just when I commenced taking 
the American Bee Journal, but back in the 
70's Father died in 1879 and we took it 
before that. How quickly the seasons come 
and go! You can alw ivs count on Tre as a 
subscriber Long live the American Bee Jour 
nal! W. C. Nutt 

Belleville, Tex., Tune 21 


Cold Spring—Feeding the Bees. 


I 1 colonies of bees About e-halt 
of them are weak and _ the rest ire fairly 
strong It has been the coldest April, May 
and June up until about one week ago, that 
I remember ever seeing During fruit-bloom 
it was so cold and cloudy that the bees could 
not work much And now it is very wart ! 


dry [The bees are on the erge of st 
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tion They are killing off their drones and 
no signs of swarming. lL am feeding them 
sugar syrup in the open air to keep them 
alive till clover-bloom. The prospect for a 


honey-crop is anything but bright now, but I 
am living in hopes that we will get rain soon 
» help the clover, and that we may get some 
ioney yet Gro. H. AbDKINs. 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., June 15. 


Bees Doing Better. 

We had very poor weather all spring, cool 
and rainv, and nothing for bees to do, but 
on June 14 they started to work on white 
clover, which is abundant, and there is plenty 


of nectar in it. Basswood also is going to be 


No. 1 I have had only 2 swarms so far, 
but I made 4 nuclei which are as good as 
primary swarms. rhe honey-bee is my best 


friend and I give her the best care possible. 

| kept black bees in the old country but they 
were different from the black bees the _ bee- 
keepers write about here in the United States. 
The common bee here is a mixture. The 
Italian and Carniolan are extra-good honey- 
gatherers if handled right, but do not look 
so nice as pure Italians. They are just as 
good workers, however. 

LaMotte, lowa, June 21. Nick JENTGEN. 


Poor Season, but Improving. 


The season was very poor here for bees 
up to about 2 weeks ago. They are doing 
nicely now on white clover; and the linden 
trees are as full of buds as [ ever saw them. 
They will be in bloom in about 10 days. 
think there is a good prospect of the 
making up now for lost time. 

divided 3 colonies about a week ago in 
our out-apiary. | looked into those colonies 


bees 


yesterday (6 in all) and they are all doing 
fine. We now have 7 colonies in this apiary. 
(Rev.) . STINE. 


Durham, Iowa, June 27. 


Bees are Backward. 


__ Bees are very backward. No swarming yet. 
Chere is plenty of white and alsike clover in 
bloom, but the bees do not seem to be working 
on it. Cuas. Doan. 
Hull, lowa, June 26. 


Honey Crop a Failure. 


The honey crop is a failure here. First 
and only 20 
pounds gain in weight since, and mostly brood. 
[ hear of bees doing well here, but it is in 
cases of one or more colonies in a place. It 
will not affect the honey crop in the least. 
If prospects do not change greatly soon, there 
will not be any Missouri honey. Indeed, I 
thought 2 weeks ago | should have to feed 
in June to keep them from starving. 

Marceline, Mo., June 17. IRVING Lone. 


white clover gain was June 





Still Feeding the Bees. 


[ am still feeding my bees and the end of 
feeding is not in sight The weather is quite 
warm now and we had rains week before last 
and the beginning of last week. 
considerable white clover in 
bees do not seem to 


There is 
bloom, but the 
get anything from it. 
I suppose the conditions are the same all over 
lowa If there is a flow anywhere I would 


like to have some bee-keeper write to the 
\merican Bee Journal and let us know about 

it. Epwin Bevins. 
Leon, Iowa, June 17. 


Swarming and Working Sections. 


My bees are swarming and_ starting to 


work in sections. I think we will have a 
good season here I have for 


: main sources 
fruit-bloom, raspberry and 


blackberry, white 
clover, basswood, chestnut, aster, golden-rod, 
and buckwheat; also lots of other plants that 
give the bees almost a steady flow. 


Jamestown, N. Y., June 17. G. B. Bascock. 


No Prospects for Surplus Honey. 
Bees are at least months behind, with no 
prospects for any surplus honey before Sep- 
tember. There will not be any linden bloom 
this year of any consequence, for there are 
no buds to speak of. Bees are gaining a little 
from white clover now, but not fast. Bees 
wintered fine, but oh, what a late spring! 





I had to feed for 2 months, owing to all of 
the early bloom having been killed, and if it 
had not been killed it was so cold that bees 
could not fly for weeks at a time. We have 
had fine weather now for some days, but it is 
too late for some things. I had to order some 
honey from Chicago for my own use, owing 
to having to feed so late, and so much. I 
hope for the better things in the future. 
Mast, N. C., June 25. \. McBribeE. 


Honey-Yield Small. 


The sage is about out of bloom and the 
yield of honey is small at this apiary, but of 
extra-good quality, as the backward spring 
caused the bees to use up all the dark and 
mixed honey. DeLos Woop. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., June 19. 


First Alfalfa Flow. 

Bees have had a hard time this season here. 
The first alfalfa honey-flow is just on. It 
is the first flow of any kind since everything 
froze during fruit-bloom. 

The American Bee Journal is well worth 
$1.00 a year to any one who has even one 
colony of bees. F. G. Barker. 

Salina, Kans, June 15. 


Building Up for the Fall Crop. 


The season has been excellent so far and 
all colonies that were strong enough have 
stored a nice*surplus; but as the weather had 
been unfavorable for the rapid building up of 
colonies in April, and in May, it rained al- 
most every day, most colonies came to the 
harvest in a weak condition, so that they 
could not take advantage of the harvest to the 
greatest extent We do not expect a great 
spring crop, but this flow is certainly fine- for 
the building up of all colonies for the fall 
flow, which is the one we mostly depend upon 
here for our surplus. The weather is fine at 
present, and we hope it will continue for a 
while longer. Junius Happev. 

Evansville, Ind., June 27. 


/ 


Very Cold Spring. 

We are having a very cold spring. Apples 
are just beginning to bloom. All weak colo- 
nies of bees have dwindled out. I have had 
to feed nearly all colonies up to now, but I 
think if the weather is good, we will get a fair 
honey crop yet. Epwarp RICArp. 

Canaan, N. ai., June 12. 


Poor Season for Bees. 


This is one of the poorest seasons for bees, 


as it is cold and rainy all the time: They 
go out but never return. Therefore the colo- 
nies are on the verge of starving at almost the 
first of June. If we do not get a change soon 
there will be no honey for bees or any one 
else. My bees came through the winter all 
right with plenty, but this weather is causing 
it all to be consumed. The supply-manufactur- 


ers will not be rushed this season for goods. 
Hibbets, Ohio, May 27. lenryY Best. 


Cold Season for Bees. 


I took my 147 colonies out of the cellar, 
all appearing very strong, on March 20 and 
21, at a temperature of 85 and 93 degrees. A 
week later the weather “caught cold,’ and no 
amount of coaxing has been able to get rid of 
it. If the bees had not been in first-class 
shape, they never would have “stood the 
racket.’” One colony was extinct at the time 
of taking them out and it is there yet, and I 
mean to keep it there until warmer days. 
It had been marked “Very weak; watch” at 
the time of cellaring. All colonies were tar- 
papered, a /a Hutchinson, on March 22, (hence 
before Hutchinson’s tar-papering got into 
print). While I have lost some 20 colonies 
since from spring dwindling, I am sure the 
paper saved lots of bees. I afterward bought 
out a yard of 26 colonies and have at this 
time about 150. Some are yet very weak, but 
most would get ready for white clover with 
good weather, which will not be much short of 
2 weeks yet. Dandelions are in “full blast” 
and we are hoping that overgrowth of moss, 
etc., can be mown off and let the sun shine 
through a little. 

While we had several hard freezes while 
fruit was in boolm, the fruit seems not to 
have suffered total loss, and apples seem to 
have been hurt but little, if any, by the frost. 
The only explanation I can advance for it is 


that the slow growth in a low temperature 

produced hardier buds and blossoms. Farm 

crops look fine. Corn needs dry and warmer 

weather. Judging from its appearance most 

farmers must have planted the “‘little yellow” 

kind this year. F. W. Hatt. 
Hull, Iowa, June ro. 


Kerosene for Robber-Bees. 


I had one of the worst cases of robbing 
I think I ever had. “The robber-bees just 
swarmed in and around the hive. I closed the 
entrance so that but one bee could get in, 
and took some kerosene and painted the en- 
trance and the cracks under the cover. Every 
bee left in 10 seconds. I went back in half 
an hour and found a few of the robber-bees 
hovering around, so I painted the open places 
again. 

In painting be careful not to let any of the 
kerosene get into the hive. I do not remember 
ever seeing this cure in print, but it is sure. 

Emerson, Ill., May 30. W. H. H.- Stewart. 


No Bloom and No Honey. 


Weather conditions have been bad for bees 
since the last of March. My winter losses were 
few, but I have lost quite a number of colonies 
in the last 2 months. I am now feeding all 
colonies (about 100) in order to keep them 
alive, and keep up brood-rearing. There is 
no honey in any hive and there is no bloom 
from which the bees can gather it, and what is 
worse, there is no white clover in the fields. 
There is no telling how long the feeding will 
have to be carried on, probably for many 
weeks. Epwin BEeEvIns. 

Leon, Iowa, May 29. 


Coldest Spring in 24 Years. 

The oldest settlers say that this has been 
the coldest spring since 1883. Grain that was 
seeded April 30 has not come up yet. The 
dandelions have not commenced to bloom yet, 
nor the fruit-trees. So far there is no sign 
of buds to speak of. On May 19, last year, I 
extracted dandelion honey. This year there 
will be no extracting for 2 weeks at least 
from date. I notice the Southerns have their 
troubles, too, so, according to reports, the 
honey-market will not be clogged this year. 

Cuas."O. BERGSTRAND. 

Amery, Wis., May 27. 


Bees Carrying Water at Night—First 
Recorded Midnight Play-Spell 
of Young Bees. 


It is all right to be suspicious when any- 
thing is reported, yet as Mr. Miller says, ‘It 
is not safe to deny something because it did 
not come under one’s observation.” 

In the controversy between Mr. Hasty and 
myself, I wish to state that an error occurred 
in my last article. While I have seen bees 
at night around a certain barrel right at my 
house, I incidentally remarked that although 
plenty of bees are to be seen in daytime around 
my pump, none could be found there at night. 
Not all of my colonies sent out water-car 
riers at night, only those strong colonies hav 
ing a clear track, clear right of way on hot 
nights. However, last fall, after bees had 
stopped night work for 5 or 6 weeks, one 
colony sent one water-carrier as late as either 
Wednesday or Thursday on November 3, and 
also another on the first Sunday in December. 

To satisfy my own curiosity I made the fol 
lowing experiments: 

1. With a Monette Queen-Clipping device 
I captured several bees (one at a time, of 
course), to see whether that certain colony 
whose night-worker was lost, would send out 
another, as never more than a single bee goes 
out of a hive after water. At least I have 
never seen it otherwise. While this caging 
interrupted for a while at least the water 
carrying( the same work was resumed late 
on. Right here I wish to remark that 
bees never fly inside the barrel at night as 
they do in the daytime; no, they fly on the 
rim of the barrel on the side nearest the hive, 
and “foot it” or “leg it’? down to the water 

I next wanted to know whether it was the 
same bees over and over again in the same 
and a few following nights, but failed. I re 
membered reading something about painting 
bees and queens with a quickly drying pow 
der. Why could not I paint this night-shift 
of bees? After looking in vain for such a 


powder in a few great Chicago mail-order 
catalogs, I used alternately coach-paint, red, 
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green, and also the common white lead, paint- 
ing of course only the thorax. The hive whose 
bees were painted stood almost at the head 
of my bed, and the barrel only a few feet 
of the other end. After painting and knock- 
ing the bee back, for she crawled again to the 
rim of the barrel, I anxiously -Sumon her re- 
turn to the hive. But, oh, like George Rossett, 
the Syrian leper from West Virginia and New 
Jersey, so these red and green backs and 
white caps were unceremoniously hustled out 
of the hive. Sailing under false colors is cer- 
tainly not allowed inside a_ bee-hive. 


I next tried meal smut, sifted red_brick- 
dust, and sulphur, but could not satisfy my 
curiosity. So as not to be confused by bees 
from other hives, all hives sending out water- 
carriers at night were thoroughly sprayed in- 
side. This stopped them. Slightly spraying 
the alighting-board, I had found out a few 
nights before making the last experiment, had 
no effect whatever. 

Mr. A. I. Root tells us in Gleanings how 
during some beautiful Florida night his rooster 
got fooled and came down from his roost. 
Last June, about the 2zoth, most farming opera- 
tions were over and a little idle time was spent 
in queen-rearing a Ja Doolittle. Ten frames con- 
taining mostly sealed brood were raised above 
an excluder about this time. There only one 
night—but I don’t know for certain on which 
night, the sth, 6th, or 7th of July, 1906—out 
came a part of my young bees, probably 50, 
enjoying a play-spell by the light of the moon, 
probably about midnight. Why could not these 
same young bees come out on. the glorious 
4th? And they might, but I don’t know. I 
think, however, it rained the night follow- 
ing the 4th of July. These night-playing bees 
also made their circles quite small, no higher 
than the roof of the second full story, and 
no more than 2 feet from the entrance of the 
hive. But here I ran into another puzzle. 
The hive contained quite a multitude of young 
bees, for I watched for the play-spell on the 
following day. Why couldn’t the whole crop 
of young bees take their play-spell by the 
light of the moon, why only a part, and why 
circle so close to the hive? 


Right here I wish to say the play-spell 
lasted only about 8 or 10 minutes, and old 
bees were going in and out before and after 
the play-spell right along, working on corn- 
tassels and also on partridge-vines. I am glad 
that Mr. Hasty, although doubting the water- 
carrying at night, acknowledges the same qual- 
ity of his well-settled hybrids when “enticed 
by his light,” viz: Why does only one bee at 
a time butt against his lantern? 

Fort White, Fla., May 27. D. J. Paw terra. 


All Colonies Light. 


At this date my bees are living on sugar 
syrup. White clover is beginning to bloom, 
and the bees are working on it some. All 
colonies are light for the time of the year, 
so I think ‘the prospect anything but flatter- 
ing for the season. R. ARNOLD. 

Lovilia, Iowa, June 6. 


Best Year in a.Long Time. 


I see in the American Bee Journal that the 
prospect for honey is pretty blue in many 
places this year. We had a somewhat late 
spring.and little pollen came in up to March 
10, but the bees came out well. I had about 
29 colonies and lost 4 from queenlessness, and 
was prepared to increase to 50 colonies, but 
so far I have had only 2 swarms. The most 
of my colonies are working in the second super 
(full-sized Langstroth 1o-frame) for extracted 
honey. It is the best year I have seen for a 
long time—fine weather right along. It has 
not been warm, but the bees have been lug- 
ging in honey, and if it will hang on, it will 


be a bumper crop. O. K. Rice. 


Grays River, Wash., May 209. 


Handling Bees for Others. 


Since taking the American Bee =. Journal, 
ibout 7 years ago, I have lost from foul brood, 
te., all of my bees—about 4o colonies. If I 
ad had time I could have cured it by trans- 
ferring, etc., but I finally thought best, under 
he circumstances, to destroy them. 

Bees do well in Walla Walla valley, aver- 
ging usually 2 to 3 supers—48 to 72 pounds. 
Lately Mr. A. L. Melander; from Pullman, 
Vash., State bee and fruit inspector, was in 
his valley looking after the foul brood. He 
doing a great deal of good and arousing 
siderable enthusiasm with bee-keepers. 

I handle quite a large number of bees for 


others each spring. 
and I charge 50 cents an hour, or $4 per day. 
I have more calls than my limited time will 
permit. In all cases I have made it pay the 


I have a good equipment 


owner double or triple. People generally have 
their bees in old boxes and get very little 
honey, and that in bad shape. Others have 
the standard hive with the tin rabbet in wrong, 
the division-boards in the center, without 
foundation-starters in, or put in so loosely that 
they fall down with heavy swarms. I shape 
them up at the rate of 15 to 25 colonies per 
day. 

My method for transferring is to place the 
new hive en the old stand, place the old hive 
with the bottom ripped off on top of the new 
hive, then smoke them down a bit and pro- 
ceed with chisel and hammer to rip the old 
hive to pieces. I save enough of the best 
brood to fill a Langstroth frame, which I get 
inside the hive as soon as possible so as not to 
chill the brood. This gives them a chance to 
hatch a queen if I fail to get their queen trans- 
ferred all right, which is seldom. I then leave 
them alone for fully 10 days, as I fancy if 
they are disturbed before the queen-cell is 
capped over they may destroy the growing 
queen by eating out the royal pabulum. I 
often put several dilapidated colonies into the 
one new hive. I don’t save the old combs as I 
haven’t the equipment for rendering the wax. 
I enjoy the business immensely, and I mean 
to cut out other business and take up the bee- 
business exclusively. I have only 16 colonies 
now. They are without foul brood. Several 
have stored one or more supers full of nice 
white locust honey already. 

Bees in this valley rarely ever winter-kill— 
outdoors all winter. 

When I was at the business before, I made 
quite a thorough study of it in all lines, and 
by introducing Italian queens I had all Italian 
bees. A. IL. McFariane. 

Walla, Walla Co., Wash., June 15. 


Late and Cold Season. 

Bees are strong this spring and are casting 
strong swarms I have had 4 very strong 
prime swarms this spring. The spring season 
being late and cold, bees are hardly getting 
enough honey to live on. I hope the prospect 
for a good honey crop will brighten as the 
season advances Witiiam H. HEErFNer. 

Mont Alto, Pa., June 3. 


A Discouraging Outlook. 

We have just had a week of cold rain, 
and bees are doing nothing. I am feeding 
them and will have to feed for 2 weeks more. 
We have had 5 freezes since fruit-bloom, and 
there is nothing for the bees to do. The first 
crop of alfalfa was frozen and cut for hay. 
The second is short on account of cold and 


drouth. I don’t know if the bees will store 
any surplus honey this year. It looks. like 
a poor proposition. No fruit of any kind this 


year. J. J. MeaseEr. 
Hutchinson, Kans., June 1. 


Good Place for Bees. 


I now have 20 colonies of bees. I sold $40 
worth of honey last year. This is a splendid 
place for bees—white clover on one side of 
my farm, and smartweed and basswood on the 
other. I like bee-work very well. 

I expect to increase my apiary gradually as 
I want to understand the work and manage- 
ment of the bees better than I do now, before 
I go into it.too heavily. 

I have been reading the American Bee 
Journal for over a year, and I like it very 


much. W. R. Moore. 
Hume, Mo., June 27. 
Queen’s Laying—Finding Queens. 


The one who claims in Gleanings that the 
queen lays drone or worker-eggs according to 
the curvature f her abdomen, is hereby re 
quested to rise and explain how it works when 
the queen lays drone-eggs in worker-cells, or 
worker-eggs in drone-cells. The abdomen of 
the queen is much longer than either kind of 
cells, and therefore the curvature must be 
about the same in either case. 

For several years I have been using, to some 
extent, feeders placed permanently under the 
hive-bottoms, and to which the bees had ac 
cess through a hole in the bottom-board. Very 
frequently when I open the hive and smoke 
the bees the queen runs off and takes refuge 
in the feeder rhe funniest part of it is that 
until a few days ago, I never thought of 


taking advantage of it to secure the queen, 

without having to look over the combs and 

hunt her up everywhere. Aprian GETAz. 
Knoxville, Tenn., July 2. 
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Vegetable Physiology and 
Honey 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


It is a good thing that we have such 
a good Weather Service. We may never 
know how much the weather has to do 
with successs in the various affairs of 
life. We know how bad weather in- 
terferes, oftentimes, with the fun we had 
planned at a picnic, maybe keeping us 
at home altogether. We often remark 
how fortunate we are in California as 
we can generally count on good weather 
from April to November, and so can 
safely count on planning a picnic at any 
time in summer, and the weather will 
not say us nay. We know how a lack 
of winter rains will surely cut off the 
honey crop in the arid regions, and se- 
vere drouths as surely foretell failure 
in the East. I remember in the late ‘80's 
how we had 3 years in succession, with 
no honey at all, and without doubt the 
drouth was the cause, as we have never 
had such a failure in all the previous 
years of my bee-keeping from 1870 on 
to these 3 very dry years. The present 
season has been very cold all over the 
country. In Kansas it has been as dry 
as cold, while in Michigan and Ohio, it 
has been as wet as it has been dry in 
Kansas. In all these regions it has been 
a very poor honey-year. Is it possible 
to explain this coincidence, of lack of 
honey and these weather conditions ? 

We know that sap is to the plant what 
blood is to us. Sap, like blood, not only 
carries all the nourishment to the needy 
cells, but it is the food. We know that 
water is the most important part of the 
blood and of sap as well. We see, then, 
that growth, secretion—yea, the very 
life of the plant is dependent on 
water, and we no longer wonder that 
the plant so soon wilts, withers and dies 
when the water is withheld. Life and 
cell-nourishment are more important than 
is fruiting. But nectar-secretion is con- 
nected with fruiting, and we should ex- 
pect that when there is a shortage of 
water, the life wotild be kept up, at the 
expense of fruit, and so we no longer 
wonder that the trees fail to secrete nec- 
tar—may fail to bloom at all, when the 
ground at the roots dries up. We used 
to think, in California, that we were 
sure of a honey-year when we had plen- 
ty of timely rains. But the two years 
just past make us change our views, 
and so we need to consider another ur- 
gent need of every vigorous plant 

The roots of the plants take from the 
soil the water, and in solution in this 
the needed mineral elements. These are 
carried from cell to cell in the sap 
wood, to the leaves as crude sap. The 
leaves may be said to form the manu- 
factory of the plant. We see, then, why 
one reason plants rest in the winte 
that is, deciduous plants—they have no 
leaves. The leaves take carbon dioxide 
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from the air, and by use of this and 
water, they form sugar, starch and most 
the vegetable products. But there is one 
indispensable condition to vegetable 
work or nutrition. There must be light 
and heat. At night the plant ceases 
work for the most part, as it has not 
the necessary light. We know how pale 
and sickly a plant looks under a board. 
It is without light. The green part of 
twigs and leaves—the chlorophyll, as it 
is called—can form only in the light, 
and without chlorophyl!! the plant is un- 
able to do its work. Warmth is also 
necessary to the best work and growth 
of all plants. Cold, then, stops the func- 
tional activity of plants just as surely 
as it does of animals. In case there is 
too little warmth, the plant may live 
and make meager growth, but it will 
not secrete nectar, and may not even 
bloom. Thus we may easily explain why 
these cold seasons preclude the existence 
of nectar in the flowers, and of honey 
in the hive. In case the cold is very 
pronounced, it even shuts the bees in the 
hives, and they do not go forth to gather 
what they would seek in vain when the 
weather is cold and inclement. 


There is one more point that is not so 
important to the exclusive bee-keeper, 
but is of exceeding moment to the fruit- 
grower. I refer to the fact that many 
of our most important fruit-trees and 
vegetables are sterile to their own pol- 
len. Thus though they will bloom, they 
will not fruit unless they are cross-pol- 
linated. They will therefore fail, ut- 
terly, to fruit, unless they are cross- 
pollinated. All flower-loving insects will 
aid in doing this necessary work. But 
where we have massed our trees as we 
have in our orchards, the bees are re- 
quired to effect this work as there are 
not enough of other nectar-loving in- 
sects to do it. Thus we see why we 
are likely to have a meager crop of 
fruit in such years as this has been. 
The cold keeps the bees in the hive, and 
so cross-pollination is not effected. Even 
if the bees do go forth, there is no nec- 
tar to attract them to the flowers and 
so there is still a lack of cross-pollina- 
tion, and as surely a shortage in the 
vield of fruit. It is plain to be seen 
that the fruit-grower just as much as 
the bee-keeper is dependent upon the 
warmth, the rains, and the bees for the 
best success. 


THE SEASON OF 1907. 


I have of late passed through our 
country from California to Ohio, and 
have stopped off for a time in Kansas, 
Illinois, Michigan, and am now enjoying 
life as a “Buckeye,” and everywhere I 
have found a very cold, backward spring. 
This has hit the fruit-man hard, and 
so far has been discouraging to the bee- 
keeper. It is safe to say that the fruit 
crop will be light in very many parts 
of our country. The cold in many cases 
has actually killed the bloom, and in 
many other places the cold has prevented 
cross-pollination, and so the fruit has 
failed to set and has dropped from the 
trees. The outlook for honey is not so 
bad. The rains in many localities have 
been very generous, and now the weath- 
er has warmed up, and there is yet time 
for an abundant yield of honey. It is a 











fortunate circumstance that the season 
is in many places at least 3 weeks behind 
the usual season at this time of the 
year. The bloom of clover and linden 
will be late, and this will give the bees 
a better opportunity to fill the hives. 


SPECIALISTS IN BEE-KEEPING. 


We all remember how well Messrs. 
Hutchinson, Heddon and Taylor argued 
in the olden time in favor of exclusive 
bee-keeping. Some of these did not 
“take their own medicine,” as they were 
as successful in other lines as in their 
favorite work with the bees. I have 
of late visited several former friends. 
[ find most of them keep bees in con- 
nection with their other farm work. 
They say it pays well, and, besides, they 
are assured that the bees are a very 
essential aid in their farm operations. 
I am delighted as well as surprised to 
find how generally the bee’s importance 
in agriculture is coming to be appre- 
ciated. I have long felt that farming 
would be mre successful if every farm- 
er kept and enjoyed several colonies of 
bees. 

Columbus, Ohio, June 20. 





SHIPPING-CASES TO BURN 


Dovetail Hives, Sections, Foundation, and a 
full line of supplies by che carload, and shipped 
from the best shipping-point in Michigan. An all- 
basswood 24-pound case, ]-piece cover, 13 cents. 
Honey and beeswax wanted. Send for catalog 
and discounts. 


W. D. SOPER, Rt. 3, Jackson, Mich. 


WE SELL 
ROOT’S GOODS IN MICHIGAN 


Let us quote you prices on Sections, 

Hives, Foundation, etc., as we can 
save you time and freight. 

Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 

















H. M. HUNT & SON, Redford, Wayne Co., Michigan 





GOING OUT OF 
BUSINESS 


Bee-Supplies of! every kind, and 

business, for sale. ave made 

eno ugh, and can afford to quit 

Tired, 60 years old_and want to 

rest, think, write and live. 

Can save you money any place 

in the United States. : 

= hives at Watertown, Wis.—not 
ere. 

Send a list for prices. BIG CUT, 

and you will need to be quick. 

Read the “Modern Farmer.” 


E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 

















TEXAS QUEENS 


| The famous Honey-Producers 
have out-stripped all others 
this year in honey-gathering. 
Record up to July Ist, 320 Ibs. 


CARNIOLANS, ITALIANS and 
GOLDENS 


Tested, $1.00 each; ae} a dozen. 


Warranted, 75¢ 
Untested, S0c “ 3 - 


GRANT ANDERSON, 








SABINAL, TEXAS 














Italian Queens—each 75 ogate or 6 for $4. 


Caucasians—each $l, or 6 for $5. War- 
ranted purely mated. 
D.J.BLOCHER, Pearl City, Ill. 


By RETURN MAIL 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 





| ‘¢it is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 


| with the stability of a firm 





MARSHFIELD BEE-GOODS 


FRIEND BEE-KEEPER:—You have had a hard 
time of it; colonies dwindled to half with some, 


and you were nearly discouraged. 


But the clouds 


have rolled away and prospects are fine for a good 
Get Marshfield Bee-Goods, and make no 


crop yet. 
mistake. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., 


Marshfield, Wis. 





IOWA-J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, 
Gregory & Son, Ottumwa. 
om ee C. Walker & Son, Smith 
nter 
MIC HIG: AN-—Lengst & Koenig, 127 South 
at th St., Saginaw, E. S. 
S. D. Buell, Union City. 
NEBRASK: A—Collier Bee-Supply Co., 
Sep 


CANADA-N. H. Smith, Tilbury, Ont. 


RIZONA—H. W. Ryder, Phoenix. 

{INNESOTA-—Northwestern Bee-Sup- 

ply Co., Harmony. 

LLINOIS—D. L. Durham, Kankakee. 

oe F. M. Hollowell secsiacn. 

PEXAS—White Mfg. Co., Blosso 

WISCONSIN-—S. W. Hines Mercantile 
Co., Cumberland. 

J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 
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PEGIAL CLUBBING «xo PREMIUM OFFERS 


in Connection With The 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


. Sample copies free, to help you interest your friends and get subscriptions. If you will send us names of your neighbors or 
friends we will mail them sample copies free. After they have received their copies, with a little talk you can get some to sub- 


scribe and so either get your own subscription free or receive some of the useful premiums below. They're worth getting. We 
give you a year’s subscription free for one new subscription at 25 cents. 
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ean _ POCKET-KNIFE 
\, Your name and address put 
on one side of the handle as 
shown in cut, and on the 
other side pictures of 
a queen-bee,a worker, 
and a drone. The 
handle is celluloid 
and transparent, 
through which is 
seen your name. 
If you lose this 
knife it can be re- 
turned to. you, OFs 
serves to identify 
you if you happen 
to be injured fatal- 
ly, or are uncon- 
scious. Cutis exact 
size. Be sure to 
write exact name 
and address. Knife 
delivered in two 
weeks. Priceof knife 
alone, postpaid, $1.25. 
NV ith year’s subscrip- 
tion, , 
Free for 8 
new 25c sub- 
scriptions, 
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BEE-KEEPER’S 
GOLD-NIB 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


A really geod 
pen. As far as 

true usefulness 

goes it is equal 
to any of the high- 
er-priced, much- 
advertised pens. 
If you pay more it's 
sd e€ mame you're 
— charged for, The Gold 
Nib is guaranteed 14 Karat gold, 
Iridium pointed. The holder is 
hard-rubber, handsomely finish- 
e The cover fits snugly and 
can’t slip off because it slightly 
wedges over the barrel at either 
end. This pen is non-leakable. 
It is very easily cleaned, the pen- 
point and fee er being quickly 
removed. The simple feeder 
gives a uniform supply of ink to 
the pen-puint without dropping, 
blotting orspotting Every bee- 
keeper ought to carry one in his 
vest-pocket. Comes in box with 
directions and filler. Each pen 
guaranteed. Here shown % ac- 
tual size. 3 , 
Price alone, postpaid, $1.25. With 
a year’s subscription, $1.40. 
Given free for 8 new subscrip- 
tions at 25 cents each. 











QUEEN-CLIPPING DEVICE 


The Monette Queen- 
Clipping Device is a 
fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping 

ueens’ wings. 4% 
inches high. Itis used 
by many bee-keepers. 
Full printed direc- 
tions sent with each 
one. : 

Price alone, post- 
paid, 25 cents. | With a 
year’s subscription, 40 
cents. Given free for 2 new 
subscriptions at 25 cents each. 





BEE-KEEPERS’ NOVELTY IDEAL HIVE-TOOL 




















A special tool invented 
by a Minnesota bee- 
keeper, adapted 
for prying up su- 
pers and for gen- 
eral work around 
the apairy. Made 
of malleable iron, 
8% inches long. The 
middle part is 1 1-16 
inches wide and 7-32 
thick. The smaller 
end is 17-8inches lon 
1-2 inch wide, and 7- 
thick, ending like a 
screw-driver. The 
larger_end is wedge- 
shaped having asharp, 
semi-circular edge, 
making it almost per- 
fect for prying up cov- 
ers, supers, etc., as it 
does not mar the wood. 
Dr. IMiller, who has 
used it since 1903 says 
January 7, 1907; 7 
think as much of the 
tool as ever.” : 
Price alone, postpalé. 
3Hcents. Withayear’s 
subscription, 45 cents. 
Given free for 3 new 
subscriptions at25 
cents each. 
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PREMIUM 
QUEENS 


These are untested, stand- 
ard-bred, Italian Queens, 
reports of which have 
been highly satisfactory. 
They are active breeders, 
and produce good work- 
ers. 

Sent only after May Ist. 
Orders booked any time ; 
for 1908 queens. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Price, 
75 cents each, 6 for $4.00 
or 12 for $7.50. One queen 
with a year’s subscrip- 
tion, 9 cents. Free for 
5 new 25c. subscriptions. 











HUMOROUS BEE POST-CARDS 
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A ‘Teddy Bear” on good terms with 
everybody including the bees swarming 
out of the old-fashioned “skep.”’ Size 
3%x5%, printed in four colors. Blank 
space 1% x3 inches is for writing. Prices 
3, postpaid, 10 cents; 10 for25cents. Ten 
with a year’s subscription, 40 cents. 5 
given free for every 25-cent subscription, 





if requested, and no other premium. 


BOOKS FOR BEE-KEEPERS 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr.C.C. 
Miller.—344 pages, bound in handsome cloth, 
with gold letters and design, illustrated with 112 
beautiful half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. 
Miller. Itis a good, new story of successful 
bee-keeping by one of the masters, and shows 
in minutest detail just how Dr Miller does 
things with bees. rice alone, $1.00. With a 
year’s subscription, $1.15. Given free for7 new 
subscriptions at 25 c. uts each. 


Advanced Bee Culture, by W. Z. Hutchia- 
son.—The author is a ae and heipful 
writer. 330 pages; bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.35. Given freefors new sub- 
scriptions at 2 cents each. 


A BC of Bee Culture, by A. 1. &E. R. 
Root.—Over 50) pages describing everything 
pertaining to the care of honey-bees. #0 en- 
Grayings. Bound in cloth, price alone, §1.20. 

ith a year’s subscription, $1.35. Given free 
for 8 new subscriptions at 25 cents each. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—How the very best 
queen-bees are reared, Bound in cloth and il- 
lustrated. Price alone, $1.00. With a year’s sub- 
scription, $1.15. Given free for 7 new subscrip- 
tions at % cents each. In leatherette binding, 
vricealone,75cents. Witha year’s subscription 

0cents. Given free for5 new subscriptions 
at 25 cents each. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is in- 
structive, helpful, interesting, thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It also contains anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 544 pages, 29% 
illustrations. Bound in cloth. Price alone, §1.20. 
With a year’s subscription, $1.35. Given free 
for 8 new subscriptions at 25 cents each. 


Lan roth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic has been entirely re- 
written. Fully illustrated. Nw apiarian library 
is complete without this standard work by “The 
Father of American Bee Culture.’’ 520 pages, 
bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.35. Given free for 8 new sub- 
scriptions at 25 cents each. 

**The Honey-Money Stories.’’—A 64-page 
booklet. Containing many short. bright stories 
interspersed with frots and interesting items 
about honey. The manufactured comb-honcy 
misrepresentation is contradicted in two items 
each occupying a full page. Has 33 fine illus- 
trations of apiaries or apiarian scenes. It also 
contains 3 bee-songs. his booklet should be 
placed in the hands of everybody not familiar 
with the food-value of honey, for its main 
object is to interest people in honey as a daily 
table article. Price 2% cents. With a year’s 
subscription, 40cents. Given free for? new 
subscriptions, at 25 cents each. 

Three copies for Wcents; orthe 3 with a year’s 
subscription 65 cents; or the 3 copies given 
free for 4 new subscriptions at 25 cents each. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer, is a bee-keeper’s handbook of 138 
pages, which is just what our German friends 
Will want. It is fully illustrated, and neatly 
bound in cloth. Price alone,$1.00. With a year's 
subscription, $1.15. Given free for 7 new sub- 
scriptions at 25 cents each. 
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THE EMERSON BINDER 


A stiff board outside like a book-cover with 
cloth back, Will hold easily_3 volumes (36 
numbers) of the American Bee Journal. Makes 
reference easy, preserves copies from loss, 
dust and mutilation. Price postpaid, 75 cents. 
With a year’s subscription 9 cents. Given 


free for 5 new subscriptions at 25 cents each. 


WOOD BINDER 


Holds 3 volumes. Has wood back but no 
covers, Price postpaid, 20 cents. With a year’s 
subscription 35 cents. Given free for 2 new 


subscriptions at 25 cents each. 








BEE-HIVE CLOCK 


A few of these handsome “bronze-metal’ 
clocks left. Base 10% inches wide, by 9% inches 
high. Design is astraw skep with clock face in 
middle. Suitable for parlor—an ornament for 
any place. Keeps. excellent time, durable 
and reliable Weight, boxed 4 pounds. You 
pay express charges. Price, $1.0. With ayear's 
subscription, $1 6. Given free ior 10 new sub- 
scriptions at 2 cents each. 
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Qaeens of Moore’s 
Strain of Italians 


Produce workers that fill the supers, and are 
not inclined to swarm, They have won a world: 
wide reputation for honey-gathering, hardi- 
ness, gentleness, etc. 

Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, editor of the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review, Flint, Mich., says: ‘* As workers, 
I have never seen them equaled. They seem 
possessed of a steady, quiet determination that 
enables them to lay up surplus ahead of others. 
Easier bees to handle I have never seen.” 

My queens areall bred from my best long- 
tongued 3-banded red-clover stock (no other 
race bred in my apiaries), aud the cells are 
built im strong colonies well supplied with 
young bees. 

PRICES: Untested Queens. $1 each; six, $5; 
doz., $9. Select, untested, $1.00 each; six, $5; 
doz., $9. 

I am filling orders by return mail. 

Safe arrivai and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Descriptive circular free. Address, 


J. P. MOORE, Queen-Breeder, 
Rt.1. MORGAN, KY. 


TAYLOR’S STRAIN OF 
ITALIANS IS THE BEST 


Long-tongues and goldens are the best of honey- 
gatherers; 1S years a specialty, breeding for the 
best honey-gatherers. Untested, 75 cts. each, or 





$8.00 a dozen; tested, $1.00 each, or $10.00 a dozen; 
select tested, $1.50each. Breeders, the very best, 
from $3.00 to $00 each. Carniolans, same price as 


Italians. Try them. We sell nuclei and full colo- 
nies. Bees in separate yards. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Send all orders to 


J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 


Your Order for Queens 


Will be promptly filled. We can supply both 
tested and untested Itrlian Queens, your 
choice of either imported or home-bred 
mothers. 





Our bees are bred for business; our Queens 
will not disappoint you. Tested Queens, $1.00 
each; Untested Queens, 75 cents; $8 per doz. 


J. W.K. SHAW 
20Atf LOREAUVILLR, Iberia Pa., La. 


MINNESOTA QUEENS 


Nothing Better. Try Them, 
Three-band and Golden Italians. 
We warrant our bees free 
from disease of any kind 
and arantee safe arriva 
of all queens. We want 
your orders and will fill 
them promptly on and af- 
ter June Ist, at 75 cts. un- 
tested, and $1.25 for tested 
of either strain. A postal 
will bring you a circular. 
Send your orders to 


MENNIE & FENTON, 


Pine Island, Minnesota. 


Angel’sGolden Beauties 


AND HIS 
Bright Three-Banded Italian Queens 


Have but few equals and nosuperiors. A fine, 
large Queen of either strain for $1; an extra- 
select breeder for $2.50. Have bad 12 years’ ex- 
perience at queen-breeding. Address, 


SAMUEL [P. ANGEL 
20A13t R.R. No.1, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE 


Select Italian Queens by the hundreds after July 
15. Virgins, 1 to 5 days old, 30c; doz., $3. Untested, 
60c ; doz., $f. Tested, $l. 2-frame nucleus, $2; full 
colony. $10. Big crops of honey prove the stock. 
Cash with orders. 


GEO. H. REA, Maplewood Apiary, R. 2, Reynoldsville, Pa. 
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If you’re 
Don’t going to buy 
Close 


POIATO DIGGER 
a Deal 


Ca 6 
want the best 
for any 


digger built. We're going to help 
you get it and prove to you that it Try lt 
is the best before you buy it. , 
at Our 
* 
Digger Expense 
a 
Until You 
Try the 


We propose to ship you one of 
our 1907 O. K. Potato Diggers and 
a 
Write 
0. K. Today 
PATENT 


give you an opportunity to test it 
APPLIED FOR 








ger ever devised. 

Will You Try It? Write today 
for full information and our free 
trial plan—don’t close a deal 
for anybody’s digger until you 
give the O. K. atrial. 














thoroughly on your own farm. 
FREE TRIAL 


See for yourself just what it 
OFFER 


will do for you. 
If it backs up our claims it is 

D. Y. HALLOCK 

& SONS, 


certainly ahead of any other dig- 
» Box 828, York, Pa. 





















DY.Ha.tocn & Sons 
=YORK, PA.& 




















THE PRAIRIE STATE BROODER 


+H If you have not 

A Spring, Summer or Winter’ ,,..ifated. the No 
Brooder House Prairie State Brooder No. 5 you ought to a 

get busy because it is one of the most sat- 
isfactory brooders ever made. It is portable making it desirable for use in any 
kind of a poultry house or as a colony house onthe opea range without any change- 
Being enclosed (see cut) it can be used as 
an individual lamp brooder in colder 
localities than the plain Universal Hover 
can be alone. Top is covered with a re- 
movable Cloth Screen instantly changing 
it from a winter to a summer brooder- 
Hover lifts out making it easy to clean 
Consumes but little oil; supplies abun- 
dant ventilation even in hottest weather; 
top affords sun shade. We can’t tell all 
its good features here— 


Get Our Brooder 
Catalog 


showing it in several forms and describ- 
ing its many useful adaptations. With 
the No. 5 chicks can be raised during 
June and July unusually successful. We 
will also gladly mail our 1907 Incubator 
catalog which tells why the Prairie State 
hatches extra large, strong chicks with 
greater ease and certainty. 


Prairie State Incubator Co., 
522 WAIN STREET HOMER CITY, PA. 








No. 5 Brooder with side removed 
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Well-Bred Queens 


Will greatly increase the yield of honey. Am 
now taking orders for Cook’s Select- 
Bred Queens—to be sent as soon as 
weather permits mailing. Also Caucasian 
Queens from imported stock. 


Cook’s Square Honey-Jar is the 
best, cheapest, and most sanitary package for 
retailing honey. Send for circular and price- 
list of Hives, Bees, and useful Implements. 


J. H. M. COOK 
70 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Oldest Supply-house iu the East, and only 
Reliable Goods sold. 
10 cents brings sample jar by mail. 
17A13t Mention the Bee Journal 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


That are bred from the best stock this country 
can produce Bright Golden and 3-banded 
} pee ready toship May 20. Iam now book- 
ng orders which willbe "filed and filled in ro- 
tation. After May 20 all orders will receive 
prompt attention. Untested Queens 60 cents 
each; 6 for $3.35,or 12 for $650. Tested, $1.00, 
or 6 for $5.50. 2 frame nuclei with Young Queen 
afer June 1, $2.00 GEO. W. BARNES. 
15A26t Box 340. Norwalk, Ohio. 


3-Banded Italian Queens 


J. P. Moore or my ownstrain. My apiary 
is stocked with thousands of choice drones 
that are not kin tomy breeding queens. 


Queens, $1 each; dozen, $10 


I guarantee satisfaction, and 
honey-gatherers. 
23Atf R.R. No.8 








superior 
. Parrish, 
LAWRENCE, Kan. 


HONEY Ano ) BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying, 
or selling, consult 


R.A. BURNETT & CO. 
199 South Water St. Chicago, Ill. 














Bee-supplies and Berry-Boxes 
Lewis B wure at Factory Prices. Bee-keepers, club 
together, send me list of goods wanted, and let me 
uote you prices, I give the regular discounts. 
Dooswax wanted. Send for Catalog. 


6Etf W.J. McCARTY, Emmetsburg, lowa. 


BARVESTER cuts and 
throws in piles on harves- 
ter or windrows. Manand 
horse cuts equal with a 


corn binder. Price $15. 
Circulars free, showing Harvester at work. 
NEW PROCESS MfG. CO., 


A NEW BEE-SUPPLY HOUSE 
AT LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Iam | rege to furnish you whe best of bee- 
supplies, manufactured by The A. I. Root Co. 
Let me send you my catalog of bee-kee pers’ 
supplies. Also have for sale the very best 
strain Italian queens and nuclei or full col- 
onies. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


W.d. LITTLEFIELD. 


APONS PAY 





Salina, Kansas 























Capons are ch er and easier” 
raised, bring do , 


uble price on 

on zing is 

easy,and soon learned. Set ot prepaie with 
y to use” oe Capos 

book free, tells how. Write for it today. 


6 P Pilling & Son Co., Arch St., Philadelphia, Pe. 


the market. 








the test of thirty years. 
Wholesale or retail. 


In the Heart of Michigan 


Did you know that within one hundred miles of me are over three- 
fourths of the bee-keepers of Michigan? Are youoneofthem? If 
so you will find it to your advantage to write for my new catalog. 
A full line of Root’s Goods at Root’s Fac tory Prices Hi 

walled hives are used more than any other in my State. It has stood 





Cash or exchange for beeswax at all times. 


Iton’s double- 


I ship goods promptly. 





George E. Hilton - 





- Fremont, Michigan 











ITALIAN AND CAUCASIAN 
BEES, QUEENS and NUCLEI 


Choice home-bred and im- 





ported stock. All Queens 

teared in full colonies. 

One Untested Queen.....§ .75 
** Tested Queen....... 90 
* Select Tested Queen 1.10 
“ Breeder Queen...... 1.65 
“ Comb Nucleus (no 

ueen)...... ne 
“ Unstested Concasian 
GEE 864600 wees 1.25 
“ Tested Caucasian 
ROSE 6 0 0000 cncoce 1.75 
Safe arrival guaranteed. For prices 


on larger quantities and description of each 
grade of Queens, send for FREE CATALOG. 


J. L. STRONG 


204 E. Logan St., CLartnpa, Iowa. 





Because You 
Need 
The Money 


It’s your business and if you don’t 
attend to it, who will? You cannot 
afford to keep cowsforfun. That isn’t 
business, and, furthermore, it isn’t 
nece ssary. There is money in cow 
keeping if you go at it right, and be- 
sides there is more fun in going at it 
right than there is in staying wrong. 


You need a Tubular Cream Sepa- 
rator because it will make money Ror 
you; because it saves labor; pesnase 
it saves time; because it means all the 
difference between cow profits and 
e om losses. 
ok into this matter; see what a 

Tubular will do for you ‘and buy one 
because you need it. 

How would you like our book 
“Business Pairying’1and our catalog 
B. 30s both free rite for them. 


The Sharples Separator Go. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can, Chicago, til. 















“Vulcanite” 
is that Roofing 


ON IT’S 
MERITS 









long ago won for itself the repu- 
tation of being the ,Best Ready 





Roofing known. Realizing the 
value of this reputation, we have 
always endeavored to maintain it, 
not only by keeping strictly up to 
the original high standard, but by 
contantly striving to improve it in 
every possible way. Requires no 
annual painting. Samples and 
‘*Roll of Information’’ FREE. 


Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co., 


Department 8, 





626-59 8.Campbell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
rap WALL 

























Like a mow- 
& ing mac hine, 
Shas its work- 
ing parts or 
spray noz- 
zels in front where ¢hey can be 
seen. Don't strain your neck an 
eyes with a rear spray. High pres- 
sure; Brass lined pump: Ball valves: 
Wider range of adjustment than any 
other soe ayer made. Booklet free. 
ASPINWALL MFG. CO, 
282 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich. 
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TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


All from Extra-Selected Mothers 


3-band from Imported Dark Leather, Moore’s Long-Tongue,. or my own. 
Laws, Doolittle’s or my own. 


Goldens from 
Caucasians and Carniolans from direct Imported. 


AFTER APRIL 15TH. 





























Italians Before July Ist fifter July ist || GARNIOLANS GAUGASIANS 
} 2 6) 12) 1) @);19)| 1) 6) 12 || 1) 6 | 12 
Untested ......8 .75$ 4008 7.50/$ .60/$3 258 600 8 .858450/8 800| $ .9518 5.00/$ 8.50 
Select Untested| 100! 500; 9.00 -75| 4.25, 8.00); 1.10) 550) 9.50 1.20; 600) 10.00 
:. lL rr 1.50} 800) 15.00} 1.25) 650 12.00)| 1.60) 8.50| 15.50 | 1.70| 900) 1600 
Select Tested..| 2.00) 10.00) 18.00!! 1.50} 8.00) 15.00)! 2.10) 10.50) 18.50 || 2.20) 11.00} 19.00 
Straight 5-band Golden Breeders....... $10.00 | Select Caucasian Breeders ............ $ 3.25 
Select Golden Breeders ................ 3.00 | 1 full colony without queen in 8-frame 
‘“ 3-band mma a ne Mia i. ree 6.00 
‘© Carniolan * 3.10 | ; 


Select the Queen wanted, and add the price to the above prices. 


Discounts on large orders. 
been in this section. 
17A4t 21Dtf 


Coutracts with dealers a specialty. No bee-disease has ever 


JOHN M DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 
Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Il].—This is the Smoker we 





BINGHAM 







CLEAN 
recommend above all others. 
BEE SMOKER 

ES u. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 

bed ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 

ey A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the cup 

} so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 

= All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 

2 1892, and 1903,’’ and have all the new improvements. 

$ Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 

fe Doctor— cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—34¢ " 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 ” 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... .90—24¢ swe 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... .65—2 ”" 


The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 
Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncappiug-Kuife. 





‘ at Sorat Ses: 4 r} AD ir} 
Now Is the Time to Order Your. 


~ BEE-SUPPLIES« 


AND SAVE MONEY 


It will cost you only one cent for a postal-card to get our delivered 
prices on Dovetailed Hives, Sections, Section-Holders, 
Separators, Brood-Frames, Foundation, Smokers, Ex- 
tractors, Shipping-Cases, etc. It may mean a saving to you of 
many dollars. It is the natura] advantage we have over others that enables us to 
make you the Best Price. There are no better goods than ours, and we GUAR- 
ANTEE SATISFACTION or REFUND your MONEY. 

We MANUFACTURE and keep in stock all standard Bee-Goods, and can 
ship promptly. 


Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Supply G0. 


JOHN DOLL & SON, Proprietors, 
Nicollet Island, No. 33, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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“Tn every country the successfal advertiser is the continuous advertiser. 














| of 1907 has come on this market. 





& We will Buy and 


HONEY 


of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 
to buy, correspond 


you intend 
with us. 
We are always in the market 


for 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 








QUEENS Caucasians, | aliens, Cyprians 
and Carniolans 

Prices in May and June: Caucasian—one extra 
best select breeding Queen, $3.00: one best imported 
direct from Caucasus, $4.50. Golden all-over Ital- 
ians and Carniolans: One best extra select breed- 
ing, $2.90; one best imported, best Italian or Carni- 
olan Queen, $2.50. Us prian: one extra best select ~ 
breeding. $2.50; one best imported direct from 
Cyprus, $3.50. Prices in July, August and Septem- 
ber, 50 cents less than in May and June. Special 
rices for 50) and 100 Queens. Caucasian, Italian, 
Syprian, and Carniolan Queens bred the best im- 
ported ing Queens. The addresses must be 
clear: payments by postal money orders, Quéens 
guaranteed to arrive in good condition in U. 8. or 
Canada. To Australia, Ceylon, India, etec., $1 more. 


B. HAUNSCHIL D, the Queen-Breeder, 
20A13t Weissbach b. Pulsnitz, i. Sa.,Germany. 





Honey and 
+ Beeswax+ 
, aieeemnannil 











CHICAGO, July 8.—Very little honey of the vield 
c What there has 
in the way of white comb has sold readily at léc 
per pound. There is no call for other grades at 
the present time. Very little demand for ex- 
tracted, and a tendency not to take it at over 7c 
for the best grades uf white. Beeswax continues 
to sell well at 32c. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 25.—This hot weather has 
come onus so suddenly that it has stopped the 
sale of comb honey entirely, and extracted honey 
has been moving very slowly the last 10 days. 
We quote: Extracted honey, dark, in barrels, 6 
to 7c; light extracted honey, in barrels, 7 to 8c; in 
60-ib. cans, according to quality and quantity. 
Beeswax, 30c. 

We are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Ww. A. SELSER. 


TOLEDO, July a--Demee to the scarceness of the 
honey crop, and there being none in the market, 
there is practically no price to be made onit. 
However, fancy white comb honey, new crop, 
would bring 15c to léc ina retail way; No. 1, l4e 
to Ibe. Extracted, white clover, imbarrels, would 
probably bring 6c to 64sec ; amber, 5 to 5c. Bees- 
wax is plentiful at 26c to " 
THE Grices Bros. & NICHOLS Co. 
DENVER, July 8.—Old comb honey, or last sea- 
son’s crop of comb honey, has been entirely 
cleaned up in this market for several weeks and 
new =~ as not arrived yet. There is no change 
in the situation of extracted honey, and we have 
a ay supply to meet the local demand. Our 
ces are 6% to 7/2 for light amber, and 7'2 to 8's 
or white, per pound. We pay from 2% to 26 cents 
for clean yellow beeswax delivered here. 
THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


NEw YORK, July 8.—A fair demand for white 
comb honey, wit veey little supply ; fancy stock 
selling at i5 t6 16c, No. 1 at 13 to lic, No. 2 at 1c. 
No demand whatsoever for dark honey at this 
time of the year. Good demand for nearly all 
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A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


Will be found in 


The 
American Bee - Keeper 
for 1907 


It is profusely illustrated and en- 
larged, and contains only articles of the 
most practical as well as scientific na- 
ture. A special corps of the best writers 
has been engaged. The editors are 
Harry E. Hill and Arthur C. Miller, than 
whom there are no more practical or ex- 
perienced bee-keepers in this country. 
We have published the American Bee- 
Keeper continually and regularly since 
1890. 


Regular subscription price, 50 cents a 
year, One year to new subscribers, 35 
cents ; three years for $1.00. 


Send for sample copy and our new 
illustrated price-list of BEE-SUPPLIES 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 








price. Address, 
THE W.T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
Dept. B. JAMESTOWN, N, Y. 
(Established 25 years.) 





FOR SALE 


1000 sixty-pound CANS. A No.1 condition, 
pet two in a case. Cases also first-class. 
ill sell them cheap. 


Michigan White Glover Honey Go. 
29 Woodbridge S!., West, 
24A4t DETROIT, MICH. 


Western Bee-Keepers ovow von 


how to save money. Send for our new cata- 
log of the best Bee-ware made. 


THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS'H, Denver. Colo. 
9Atf Please mention the Bee Jourual. 
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grades of extracted honey, and we quote Califor- 
nia white at 8 to 8ec, light amber at 7 to 7'sc, am- 
ber at 6'sc per pound. ew crop from the South 
brings from 58 to 65c per gallon in barrels, accord- 
ing to quality ; strictly fancy will oetas as high 
as 70to 75e per gallon. The market on the Pacific 
Coast seems to be unsettled, and prices fluctuate 
more or less. West India honey is arriving in 
fair quantities right along, and sells at from 58 to 
2c per gallon. Beeswax is somewhat weaker, 
although choice stock still finds ready sale at 30 
to 3ic. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


CINCINNATI, July 8.—The market on fancy comb 
honey and white clover extracted is entirely ex- 
hausted. We quote light amber in barrels at 5%c 
and 6c ; in cans lc per lb. higher. We are selling 
beeswax at 32c perlb. Market dull. 

C. H. W. WEBER. 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 8.—There is a good demand 
for fancy white comb honey and best grades of 





extracted mener. but at this writing the market | 
a 


is practically 

potes will be established on arrival of new crop. 
eeswax is plentiful and in fair demand, selling 

here at $35 per 100 Ibs. WALTER 8S. PouDER. 


KANSAS CiTy, June 28.—We have received a few 
shappens of new honey which sold on arrival at 
$3.50 for 24-section cases ; market is almost bare 
of comb honey, and shipments would sell readily. 
We quote : 0. 1 white comb, in 24-section cases, 
$3.50; No.2 white and amber comb, $2.75 to $3.00; 
white extracted, 8c; amber, 7c. Beeswax, 25 to 
30c. Cc. C. CLEmMons & Oo. 


CINCINNATI, July 3.—The demand for extracted 
honey does not come up to expectations, which 
is probably due to the lateness of the season. 
Quotations range about the same as published 
recently. Amber in barrels at 5c to 6%c, ac- 
cording to quality. Fancy white extracted honey 
in crates of two 60-lb. cans, at 9c, As yet, there is 
no new comb honey on the market. We are pay- 
ing 28c, delivered here, for choice yellow bees- 
wax free from dirt. THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 


re. Evidently a new scale of | 





Headquarters wr Bee-Supplies 


COMPLETE STOCK FOR 1907 NOW ON HAND. 





Freight Rates From 


CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH, 








as almost all freight now goes through 
Cincinnati. Prompt Service is what 
I practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 
You will save money buying from me, 








LET ME BOOK ORDER FOR 


QUEENS 


bred in separate apiaries, the GOLDEN 
YELLOWS, CARNIOLANS, and CAUCASIANS. 


SINT A10)90-4 § 1004 hy 











FOR PRICES, REFER TO MY CATALOG, PAGE 29. 


C.H.W.WEBER “aio 


2 
Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave. Warehouses. Freeman and Centra! Aves. 














Wanted=Comb Honey 


Write us when you have any to offer 


WE PAY THE DAY SHIPMENT ARRIVES 


THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 
51 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Bee-Supplies 











Perfect Goods Low Prices 
A CUSTOMER ONCE, A CUSTOMER ALWAYS. 


Now is the time for you to buy your Bee-Supplies. We manufacture Bee-Hives of all kinds. The Dovetail, 
Langstroth, Alternating, and the Massie Hives—we make all of them. Remember that half the work and 
worry of your apiary is removed when you use our goods. Every one knows the advantage of a good, 
substantial hive; the quality of material and workmanship in our hives is not excelled by any other make. 

We have been in the business over 40 years, and know what is practical, and when you once give our 
goods a trial you will have none other. Remember that now is the time to get your order in for the: season’s 
supplies. Have you received our new 1907 catalog? If not, write for it at once. You cannot fail to 
understand how to order just what you want from our Catalog; it is the easiest to understand that you ever saw. 

No trouble to give estimates; tell us what you want. 


Kretchmer Mfg. Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. Trester Supply Co., 103 S. 11th St., Lincoln, Neb. 


CATALOGS ISSUED IN ENGLISH OR GERMAN. 








